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A STATUS REPORT ON UNITED NATIONS 

REFORM 


THURSDAY, MAY 25, 2006 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:40 a.m., in room 
SH-216, Hart Senate Office Building, Hon. Richard G. Lugar 
(chairman of the committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Lugar, Hagel, Coleman, Voinovich, Biden, Sar- 
banes, Dodd, and Feingold. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARD G. LUGAR, U.S. 

SENATOR FROM INDIANA 

The Chairman. This hearing of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee will come to order. The committee meets today to re- 
view the progress of reform at the United Nations. We are pleased 
to be joined by Ambassador John Bolton, who has been in the mid- 
dle of the reform debate in New York and is working hard to ad- 
vance reforms that will improve the transparency and the effi- 
ciency of the United Nations and safeguard against ethical and fi- 
nancial abuses that occurred in the recent past. 

On February 6 Senator Coleman, Senator Voinovich, and I went 
to the United Nations at the invitation of Ambassador Bolton. He 
graciously arranged meetings for us with the Security Council, am- 
bassadors from the Group of 77, and other influential representa- 
tives. During each meeting at the United Nations we stressed that 
the Foreign Relations Committee remains united in believing that 
the United States and the world benefit from an effective United 
Nations. We underscored that most Americans want the United 
Nations to help facilitate international burden-sharing in times of 
crisis. They want the United Nations to be a consistent and re- 
spected forum for diplomatic discussions, and they expect the 
United Nations to be a positive force in the global fight against 
poverty, disease, and hunger. 

But we emphasized that the United Nations will have great dif- 
ficulty achieving these objectives if its operations are encumbered 
by waste, corruption, and excess bureaucracy. Americans are deep- 
ly concerned by the Oil-for-Food scandal and the evolving investiga- 
tion of kickbacks and rigged contracts in the United Nation’s own 
procurement division. The influence and capabilities possessed by 
the United Nations come from the credibility associated with coun- 
tries acting together in a well-established forum with well-estab- 
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lished rules. Profiteering, mismanagement, and bureaucratic stone- 
walling squander this precious resource. 

Prior to our visit, I wrote to Secretary General Kofi Annan advo- 
cating the resolute and timely implementation of 10 reforms that 
would go far to build confidence in the United Nations. These 10 
reforms do not conflict with the U.N. Charter or its mission. They 
would improve management practices and morale. They would en- 
hance the U.N.’s global standing. 

Several of the 10 reforms have already been initiated, including 
the funding of an ethics office that will enforce lower gift limits, the 
establishment of a zero-tolerance policy regarding sexual exploi- 
tation by U.N. personnel, the strengthening of the Office of Inter- 
nal Oversight Services, the launching of a review of U.N. mandates 
that are more than 5 years old, and the creation of a whistleblower 
protection policy. 

A number of the reforms, however, are still being discussed, in- 
cluding an overhaul of the U.N. procurement system to prevent 
bribes and kickbacks, the establishment of an oversight body that 
will be able to review the results of investigations, a one-time staff 
buyout to allow for a more efficient use of personnel, and improve- 
ments in external access to all U.N. documents. 

The adoption of these reforms would not end the reform debate, 
nor should it. Reform cannot be treated like a one-time event. 
Rather, it should he an inherent part of the U.N. operating culture. 

How the United Nations addresses human rights issues is par- 
ticularly important. The United Nations recently elected a Human 
Rights Council to replace the discredited Human Rights Commis- 
sion. Assistant Secretary of State for International Organizations, 
Kristen Silverberg, has said: “On the whole, we think it is an im- 
provement over the Commission.” 

Nevertheless many important U.S. objectives were not achieved 
with regard to the structure of the Council, and the United States 
declined to seek a seat this year. We look forward to hearing Am- 
bassador Bolton’s views on the Human Rights Council. We are in- 
terested to know more about the administration’s plans for dealing 
with the new body. In the absence of a seat on the Council, what 
is our strategy for maintaining U.S. advocacy for human rights at 
the United Nations? Do opportunities exist to improve the struc- 
ture of the Council? What benchmarks would the administration 
use to determine whether it will run for a seat next year? 

We also have great interest in Ambassador Bolton’s assessment 
of current Security Council deliberations on Iran. The Bush admin- 
istration has been attempting to build an international coalition ca- 
pable of applying economic and diplomatic pressure on Iran that 
could dissuade it from continuing its drive toward a nuclear weap- 
ons capability. Thus far, efforts to obtain a Security Council con- 
sensus on a firm response to Iran’s intransigence have not been 
successful. 

Last week the Foreign Relations Committee held two hearings on 
Iran that focused on evaluating United States options. Today we 
are eager to continue these discussions with the benefit of Ambas- 
sador Bolton’s firsthand report on the diplomatic situation in New 
York. 
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Again, we thank the Ambassador for joining us. We look forward 
to his insights. At the time that the distinguished ranking member 
joins us, I will ask him for opening comments that he may have. 
But at this point I would like to proceed with your testimony. Am- 
bassador Bolton. Your entire statement will be made a part of the 
record in full and we would enjoy your comments. You are our sole 
witness, so be as extensive as you wish, and then the committee 
will have opportunities for questions of you. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN R. BOLTON, U.S. PERMANENT 
REPRESENTATIVE TO THE UNITED NATIONS 

Ambassador Bolton. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, 
members of the committee. It is a pleasure to be here today and 
I appreciate you putting the full prepared statement into the 
record. Perhaps what I can do is try and summarize some of the 
key points and then, of course, I would be happy to take the com- 
mittee’s questions. 

I think first, I would return to the last hearing that you held on 
the subject of U.N. reform, the witness who spoke first, former Fed- 
eral Reserve Chairman, Paul Volcker, who described his investiga- 
tions into the Oil-for-Food scandal and the mismanagement and 
corruption that he found and reported in several doorstop-thick re- 
ports. He was asked — Chairman Volcker was asked — during that 
hearing if he thought there was a culture of corruption in the 
United Nations. He said: “No, I do not think there is a culture of 
corruption, although there is corruption. I think there is a culture 
of inaction.” 

“A culture of inaction.” That is a profound insight into some of 
the difficulties that we face in terms of achieving reform. It con- 
trasts with the mission that Secretary Rice has given us. She de- 
scribed it in her speech to the General Assembly last fall, where 
she said what the United States seeks is, in her words, “a lasting 
revolution of reform.” 

“A lasting revolution of reform.” You know, it is not often that 
an American Secretary of State calls for revolution, but I think 
that is the measure of the strength of her feeling on the subject. 
We have been working on it since September, since the summit, 
when 150 heads of state and government came together in the out- 
come document that they produced, pushed forward the envelope 
on reform, and really gave all of us in New York our instructions 
about how to proceed. 

Just to recall what the President said to the General Assembly 
last September, he said: “Meaningful institutional reforms must in- 
clude measures to improve internal oversight, identify cost savings, 
and ensure that precious resources are used for their intended pur- 
pose.” That, obviously, is the standard that guides us as we pro- 
ceed. 

Let me address three areas of reform that are really before us 
over the next weeks and months, and then also touch on some of 
the other issues that you mentioned, like the Human Rights Coun- 
cil. The first is the broad area of management reform. Here I must 
report that progress has not been good. The standard that we are 
trying to reach there was really provided by Secretary General Kofi 
Annan in a report that he submitted to the General Assembly in 
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March of this year called “Investing in the United Nations.” He re- 
called some of the earlier reform efforts that had been made at the 
United Nations, including some from earlier in his tenure. Let me 
just quote his analysis of what is really needed because it is a good 
summary of the way we think about it as well. 

Secretary General Annan said: “The earlier reforms addressed 
the symptoms more than the causes of our shortcomings. It is now 
time to reach for deeper, more fundamental change. What is need- 
ed and what we now have a precious opportunity to undertake, is 
a radical overhaul of the entire Secretariat — its rules, its struc- 
tures, its systems — to bring it more in line with today’s realities 
and enable it to perform the new kinds of operations that member 
states now ask and expect of it.” 

The Secretary General’s report contained a number of very spe- 
cific recommendations that were referred to the Fifth Committee of 
the General Assembly, the budget committee, where extensive 
meetings were held and various reactions were put forward by dif- 
ferent members. We were up until a few weeks ago, in the process 
of trying to work our way through deciding which of the reforms 
that the Secretary General had proposed, which we would accept 
and which we would not. I will say the United States strongly sup- 
ported the general thrust of what the Secretary General had sug- 
gested. We did not support each and every reform. To be sure, in 
some cases we thought what the Secretary General had suggested 
were good first steps, not as far as we would go, but certainly war- 
ranted support. 

As I say, we were discussing all of these issues when the Group 
of 77 introduced a resolution that substantially rejected the bulk of 
what the Secretary General had proposed. Not entirely and not 
conclusively, but it was essentially an across-the-board expression 
of dissatisfaction with the Secretary General’s recommendations. 

We pushed, along with our European and other allies, to try and 
work some kind of consensus solution so that we could still move 
forward with as many of the Secretary General’s reports as pos- 
sible, but the G-77 seemed determined not to have that happen, 
seemed determined to push the measure to a vote, which, as you 
know, is very unusual in the Fifth Committee, which has operated 
on the basis of consensus since the mid-1980s, when the Fifth Com- 
mittee at that time routinely, and by large majorities, rejected the 
U.S. position on budget matters, in response to which the Congress 
began to withhold U.S. contributions. 

We were unsuccessful, we, the European Union and Japan, were 
unsuccessful in preventing a vote. So both in the Fifth Committee 
and in the General Assembly subsequently, the Secretary General’s 
report — the resolution rejecting much of the Secretary General’s re- 
port — was adopted, finally, in the General Assembly by a vote of 
121 to 50. The 50 countries, of which we were one, comprised the 
25 countries of the European Union, almost all of the states of 
Eastern Europe, including several which are applicants to the Eu- 
ropean Union, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Japan, the United 
States, South Korea, Turkey, Israel, and a number of other states. 

The 121 countries that voted to reject the Secretary General’s re- 
forms in the aggregate contribute a little bit over 12 percent of the 
total U.N. budget. The 50 countries that supported the Secretary 
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General’s reforms contribute almost 87 percent of the budget. That 
is, unfortunately, a good description of the distribution of opinion 
that we face. 

We had hoped to move forward from this defeat of management 
reform, and the Secretary General indeed, just last week, sub- 
mitted four new reports more specifically outlining his proposals. 
Just a few days ago, the G-77 sent the Secretary General a letter, 
which I would be happy to supply a copy to the committee, basi- 
cally upbraiding the Secretary General for not listening to the reso- 
lution which was passed. 

We have urged the Secretary General to respond strongly, to de- 
fend his recommendations, to defend his reports, to continue to 
work on management reform. We have been assured by the Secre- 
tariat that, in fact, he will do that. The Secretary General is now 
in Southeast Asia, but I think what it shows is the road ahead on 
management reform remains difficult. 

Second, Mr. Chairman, you mentioned the question of oversight. 
This comes about in a number of ways. The ethics office that you 
mentioned, which has been established and which now needs to im- 
prove its ability to enforce ethics requirements on Secretariat em- 
ployees. The Office of Internal Oversight Services, this is some- 
thing that I must say has been a personal priority of mine since 
the time of Dick Thornburgh’s tenure at the United Nations, when 
he was Under Secretary General for Management and Administra- 
tive Affairs. It was during his time there in 1992 that the OIOS, 
the impetus for the OIOS, was put forward. 

Dick Thornburgh imagined that OIOS would be like an inspector 
general’s office in the U.S. Government, providing the same kind 
of independent, forceful review of management within the Secre- 
tariat. But unfortunately, even when it was established, OIOS did 
not have the same kind of strength and independence that our in- 
spectors general have. The effort to have independence for OIOS 
remains a very high priority for the United States. 

I would just quote to you from the findings of the Comptroller 
General, just last month in fact, on his — GAO’s — examination of 
the U.N.’s Office of Independent Oversight Services. The Comp- 
troller General said: “U.N. funding arrangements constrain OIOS’s 
ability to operate independently as mandated by the General As- 
sembly and required by international auditing standards OIOS has 
adopted. OIOS depends on the resources of the funds, programs, 
and other entities it audits. The managers of these programs can 
deny OIOS permission to perform work or not pay OIOS for serv- 
ices. U.N. entities could thus avoid OIOS audits and investigations 
and high-risk areas can be, and have been, excluded from timely 
examination.” 

This is obviously something of great concern to us. In February 
when the United States was president of the Security Council we 
convened a meeting of the Council to discuss procurement fraud 
and a separate meeting to discuss sexual exploitation and abuse by 
U.N. peacekeepers. We had hoped that the Under Secretary Gen- 
eral for OIOS would come before the Council, but the request was 
denied, unfortunately. 

We are going to continue to work for OIOS independence. This 
is entirely consistent with Paul Volcker’s recommendation to have 
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strong and independent outside auditing capabilities and to make 
sure that within the U.N. system itself that the auditors are able 
to perform their function and that OIOS can really attain that sta- 
tus of inspector general that Governor Thornburgh had in mind, 
originally. 

Third, Mr. Chairman, on the subject of mandate review, which 
we think is the next most critical element of the reform process, 
the Secretariat provided to the membership a compendium of some 
9,000 mandates that the General Assembly, the Security Council, 
and other bodies have imposed on the Secretariat over the years. 
We are going through those mandates now, in a systematic way, 
working very closely with the other members of the General As- 
sembly, within the Security Council, to conduct that mandate re- 
view. 

The United States along with Slovakia are the cochairmen of the 
Security Council mandate review. In particular, we have pulled 
together a group of like-minded countries to work with us on 
mandate review, a group that goes by the unlikely name of 
JUSKCANZ, as in “cans of juice.” It comes in this way, building 
sort of backward from its origin, starting with the CANZ Group — 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, which, obviously, had a lot in 
common and worked closely together on a variety of U.N. matters. 

We added “JUS” to “JUSKCANZ” by bringing Japan and the 
United States together with them; Japan being the second largest 
contributor after the United States with about 19.5 percent of the 
assessed budget. I am pleased to say that just a few weeks ago we 
brought South Korea into JUSKCANZ, so it is now spelled J-U-S- 
K-C-A-N-Z, still pronounced “Juice Cans.” We together provide al- 
most 48 percent of the assessed contributions. 

We have developed a list of some of the priorities we would like 
to see examined in the mandate review process. We have had ex- 
tensive discussions with our friends in the European Union. We are 
planning outreach activities to the G-77 in hopes of persuading 
some of the more moderate countries there to work with us on 
mandate review. 

But we are coming up on a crunch on June 30, when the expend- 
iture cap, which was agreed to in December in the General Assem- 
bly, comes into play. This was something we felt would provide an 
incentive for extensive reform to take place. It was supported by 
the Secretariat back in December. To date, unfortunately, on the 
mandate review side, no mandates have actually been revised or 
eliminated or consolidated. So there is a lot of work to do between 
now and June 30. 

One thing that we are considering, and we have discussed this 
in New York, that we be prepared to consider, is extending for 90 
days the expenditure cap. In other words to avoid a crisis, to show 
our good faith, and give us more time to negotiate, we would be 
prepared to extend the expenditure cap from June 30 roughly to 
September 30. That has not been widely accepted in New York yet, 
but we are not eager to provoke a problem on June 30. Another 90 
days would give us more time. 

We are not asking for anything in exchange for doing this. We 
are simply saying this would be something to consider to give us 
more time, to show progress on the reform front. 
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Mr. Chairman, I do not want to take too much more time, but 
I did want to address the Human Rights Council, which I know is 
of great interest to the committee. You have summarized our posi- 
tion. I will say at this point the action has basically shifted to Ge- 
neva, which would be the venue for the council, as it was for the 
former Human Rights Commission, and our colleagues in our mis- 
sion in Geneva and the other missions there are working on the 
extensive amount of preparatory decisions that have to be made 
before the council convenes on June 19. 

Our belief is that by not presenting the United States as a can- 
didate for this first Human Rights Council, we can, nonetheless, 
work very effectively in the early decisionmaking process, the agen- 
da, the procedures, all of the many decisions that have to be made 
in setting up this new body. I think we’ve got empirical evidence 
for why that is right. When the United States was defeated for the 
Human Rights Commission in 2001 and, therefore, did not serve in 
2002, I think those who participated in the work of the Commission 
then would say that actually the U.S. view was somewhat more 
highly prized than it was when we were actually a member of the 
Commission, because people were eager to get us back on. 

So we are both in Washington and in Geneva and in New York 
in a supporting role, working hard on these early decisions, and 
that is certainly something that Secretary Rice is paying close at- 
tention to. We do not really know what the outcome will be. I think 
the question of what the performance of the new Human Rights 
Council will be will depend on what happens when they actually 
get rolling. It could in fairness, be 2 or 3 years before we can truly 
gain an accurate assessment of whether it turns out to be a better 
performing decisionmaking body than the predecessor — the Com- 
mission. But there is no diminution in the U.S. commitment to 
human rights standards around the world. There is no letup with 
our activity and we are working hard in Geneva in preparation for 
the opening of the council on the 19th of June. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, perhaps I will stop there. 
I know there are a number of questions. There is more I would like 
to cover, but I feel it is probably better to stop now and take the 
committee’s questions. 

[The prepared statement of Ambassador Bolton follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. John R. Bolton, Permanent Representative of 
THE United States to the United Nations 

introduction 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for inviting me to speak before you here today. The 7 
months that have passed, since I last had the opportunity to meet with you, have 
witnessed a great deal of activity at the United Nations on a number of critical 
issues in which the committee has a great deal of interest. In the time I have before 
you today, I would like to provide you an update on where we stand, the progress 
we have made, and some of the challenges I believe we still confront in the days 
ahead. In addition to discussing some of the longer term issues related to U.N. re- 
form, such as management reform, and the new Human Rights Council, I would 
also like to provide you with an update on where we stand with regard to several 
of the most critical issues currently on the agenda of the Security Council, notably 
the Iranian nuclear threat, Darfur, and Lebanon. In light of the recent deteriorating 
situation in Burma, I will also make mention of that, as well, as it may well arrive 
shortly back on the Security Council agenda. 

At the outset, I would like to thank you and your colleagues for your continued 
interest in reforming the United Nations so that it lives up to the cherished ideals 
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outlined in its original charter. Your collective attention to this matter has been a 
valuable tool in our diplomatic efforts in New York. Through your ongoing efforts, 
both the U.N. Secretariat and delegations of other member states have a much 
greater appreciation of the importance the Congress — mirroring the American peo- 
ple — attach to the subject of U.N. reform. As the United Nations largest financial 
contributor, totaling some 22 percent of the regular assessed budget, the United 
States has a vital stake in ensuring that the United Nations succeeds. 

A REPORT CARD ON REFORMING THE UNITED NATIONS 
Changing the culture 

Mr. Chairman, when I first testified before you in my current capacity last Octo- 
ber, only 1 month had transpired since the signing of the ambitious Outcome Docu- 
ment by over 150 heads of state at the 60th anniversary of the U.N. General Assem- 
bly. Now with several more months under our belt, we are better situated to evalu- 
ate where we stand on a number of key issues. To be frank, though, the overall re- 
sults have not been particularly encouraging. There has been some movement, but 
no real notable successes so far. 

Rest assured, though, that the United States and many like-minded nations are 
working assiduously to keep the pressure on to reform. The U.S. mission is actively 
engaged in this effort to realize the goals outlined by President Bush during his ad- 
dress before the General Assembly last September, where he noted, “meaningful in- 
stitutional reforms must include measures to improve internal oversight, identify 
cost savings, and ensure that precious resources are used for their intended pur- 
pose.” It is important for member states to take greater responsibility for governing 
how their citizens’ taxpayer dollars are spent. 

We are taking steps to work with others to overhaul the system. One positive step 
forward was our success in imposing more fiscal discipline on the U.N. system last 
December. At a time when it appeared the reform effort was stalling, it would have 
been irresponsible for member states to approve a “business-as-usual” 2-year budg- 
et. By securing passage of a limit on U.N. spending through imposition of a spend- 
ing cap on the 2-year budget, the United States scored a significant diplomatic vic- 
tory in a consensual manner, despite many member states’ initial shock at the sug- 
gestion of using the budget as a lever to secure further progress on reform efforts. 
In a few weeks time, we will be situated to examine progress to date and to deter- 
mine whether, and in what form, further spending should be authorized. Currently, 
we estimate that the interim budget will run out of money in early July. 

Other cases have demonstrated the importance of standing firm. Let me give you 
one telling illustrative example of the environment and culture we face in New York 
City. As I testified before you last October, the United States views, as a major and 
important achievement, the decision by world leaders last September to create a 
Peace Building Commission and Support Office. These past months, we have been 
engaged in negotiations on details related to the office’s creation — notably funding. 
The United States adhered to guidance provided in the Outcome Document — ap- 
proved by 150 world leaders — which was then operationalized through a General As- 
sembly resolution to ensure that the Peace Building Support Office to support the 
new Peacebuilding Commision would be created within existing resources. While 
“within existing resources” can legitimately be defined a number of support services 
to peacekeeping missions, resulting in missions unable to fulfill their mandates ef- 
fectively. It means that when we are discussing management reform and U.N. re- 
form more broadly, we are actually ultimately talking about people’s lives. 

One need look no further than the Oil-for-Food scandal to illustrate this point. 
It was before this very committee that Paul Volcker, who chaired the inquiry into 
that scandal, coined the now oft-used expression “culture of inaction” that remains 
pervasive at the United Nations. Changing that culture and adapting it to modern- 
day management and accounting norms is no small task, but failure to do so is sim- 
ply to invite future scandals. And, while the figures are well-known to many, they 
hear repeating in a public forum as often as possible. According to the Independent 
Inquiry Commission led by Chairman Volcker, Saddam Hussein’s regime diverted 
some $1.8 billion in illicit kickbacks and surcharges, with more than 2,000 compa- 
nies involved in these illicit payments. The report recently released by the Govern- 
ment Accountability Office notes that Saddam Hussein’s regime might have ob- 
tained up to $12.8 billion in illicit revenue in the process. This money went directly 
into the coffers of one of the most oppressive dictatorships this world has ever 
known, creating a multiplier effect for financing terror in and beyond Iraq. 

Member states have little justification to complain about failures within the U.N. 
system, if they, themselves, fail to take responsibility at even attempting to impose 
fiscal discipline on agencies or programs they are funding. Many U.N. agencies are, 
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in fact, well run and do work which serves the international community and mem- 
ber states well. In looking at some of the best-run agencies within the U.N. system, 
there appears to be another factor at play in determining the level of performance 
that we should explore — the funding mechanism. In the case of UNICEF, for exam- 
ple, William Brisben, U.S. Representative to UNICEF, noted last year that, one of 
the keys to UNICEF’s success is its emphasis on measurable results, which docu- 
ment and prove to existing and potential contributors that their money is being 
well-spent. It bears repeating the words of Catherine Bertini, former U.N. Under 
Secretary General for Management and former head of the World Food Programme 
(WFP), noted that, “Voluntary funding creates an entirely different atmosphere at 
WFP than at the United Nations. At WFP, every staff member knows that we have 
to be as efficient, accountable, transparent, and results-oriented as is possible. If we 
are not, donor governments can take their funding elsewhere in a very competitive 
world among U.N. agencies, NGOs, and bilateral governments.” 

This is not necessarily to suggest that voluntary contributions are the proper 
model for all operations at the United Nations; other options are available and, in 
fact, utilized. It is noteworthy that many member governments, including the 
United States, already make voluntary contributions to particular specialized agen- 
cies or programs in addition to their assessed contribution. 

As the United Nations largest financial contributor, with our annual assessment 
constituting 22 percent of the regular budget, the United States bears special re- 
sponsibility to advance reform. 

Management reform 

In terms of specific priorities, the United States has consistently made clear that 
management reform is at the top of our agenda. Progress in this regard will have 
a transcendent impact on a number of issues related to all U.N. programs, including 
efficiency, transparency, and accountability. The United States has joined with oth- 
ers to launch an ambitious agenda of reform — reforms we think are vital to putting 
the United Nations back on track. This is consistent with Secretary Rice’s call last 
September before the 60th meeting of the General Assembly to “launch a lasting 
revolution of reform.” There have been some successes. We applaud, for example, 
the recent increase in resources for oversight and the implementation of whistle- 
blower protection within the U.N. system. We also applaud the creation of an ethics 
office and the issuance of stricter financial disclosure requirements. 

Already, though, we have seen sharply divided positions emerging on some key 
issues. Some member states have made it clear their interests are served by not re- 
forming the United Nations. Many members of the Group of 77, or G-77 as it is 
known, are resisting efforts by the Secretariat to reform and streamline basic mana- 
gerial structures and practices. They rallied together in response to the March 2006 
report by the Secretary General, which offered a remarkably frank assessment of 
the situation we face today. His assessment was as follows: “The earlier reforms ad- 
dressed the symptoms, more than the causes, of our shortcomings. It is now time 
to reach for deeper, more fundamental change. What is needed, and what we now 
have a precious opportunity to undertake, is a radical overhaul of the entire Secre- 
tariat — its rules, its structure, its systems — to bring it more in line with today’s re- 
alities, and enable it to perform the new kinds of operations that member states 
now ask and expect of it. . . . Such a radically expanded range of activities calls 
for a radical overhaul of the United Nations Secretariat — its rules, structure, sys- 
tems, and culture. Up to now, that has not happened.” 

Outlined in this report were a number of specific proposals to reform the U.N. 
system to increase efficiency. Recently, the Fifth Committee, which is the member 
state body in the U.N. system that handles budgetary and management-related 
issues, voted against many measures that would have increased the ability of the 
Secretariat to implement a number of significant and genuine reforms. To be sure, 
we do not agree with every single reform proposed by the Secretary General, but 
we certainly agree with his diagnosis of the problem and support his efforts. 

What was particularly interesting about the Fifth Committee vote on some of the 
Secretary General’s proposed reforms was the way the vote split. On one side are 
a group of 50 nations, including the United States, who are pushing an ambitious 
reform agenda, and whose combined contributions happen to total more than 86.7 
percent of the U.N. budget. On the other side are over 120 nations who contribute 
12 percent of the budget, and are blocking these reforms. The United States is still 
actively negotiating many of the types of reforms proposed by the Secretary General, 
though we must acknowledge it will be an uphill battle, with a majority of member 
states throwing down the gauntlet to reflect their opposition to some of the most 
anodyne of reforms. This was exemplified just last week when they wrote a letter 
to the Secretary General chastising him for issuing reports to the public on his pro- 
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posals for some reforms he feel is necessary. We believe it is important that all 
member states support the Secretary General in fulfilling his responsibility as Chief 
Administrative Officer as laid out in the U.N. Charter. 

OIOS independence 

Closely related to the issue of management reform is the importance of increasing 
the transparency and accountability of myriad institutions within the U.N. system. 
We remain concerned about the independence and autonomy of the Office of Inter- 
nal Oversight Services, or OIOS. OIOS is the Inspector General of the United Na- 
tions, the body charged within the U.N. system to provide internal auditing, inves- 
tigation, and evaluation of all activities under the authority of the Secretary Gen- 
eral. The problem, though, is that in several ways OIOS is potentially beholden to 
those it is responsible for investigating. This inherently creates a conflict of interest, 
whether any specific one is identified or not. Just last month, the U.S. Government 
Accountability Office issued a report that concluded: 

U.N. funding arrangements constrain OIOS’s ability to operate independ- 
ently as mandated by the General Assembly and required by international 
auditing standards OIOS has adopted. . . . OIOS depends on the resources 
of the funds, programs, and other entities it audits. The managers of these 
programs can deny OIOS permission to perform work or not pay OIOS for 
services. U.N. entities could thus avoid OIOS audits and investigations, and 
high-risk areas can be and have been excluded from timely examination. — 
Statement by David M. Walker, Comptroller General of the United States, 
“United Nations: International Oversight and Procurement Controls and 
Processes Need Strengthening,” United States Government Accountability 
Office, April 27, 2006. 

This situation is untenable and serves as an open invitation to those who may 
seek to defraud or abuse the system. As another measure to ensure OIOS’s inde- 
pendence, we encourage OIOS to continue providing to member states any and all 
findings and conclusions it reaches whenever requested, a requirement the United 
States succeeded in having adopted by the U.N. General Assembly. OIOS can serve 
as a valuable tool for member states to take action or push through reforms that 
are sorely needed. We will push hard to make sure that the Independent Audit Ad- 
visory Committee is fully established to validate OIOS’s work and ensure OIOS’s 
independence of the U.N. Secretariat. 

Mandate review 

Establishing a fully independent and autonomous OIOS goes part and parcel with 
another major initiative currently underway in New York: The review of program 
mandates authorized by either the General Assembly or the Security Council that 
are more than 5 years old. Implementing an established and routine process to re- 
view program mandates is critical because there is no systemized process in place 
to review mandates, and thus mandates have been examined only in an ad hoc fash- 
ion by the United Nations, the UNGA, and the UNSC. We have no way of halting 
mandates that are obsolete or ineffective, and thus the United States and all other 
contributing members of the United Nations continue funding them. We hope to es- 
tablish an ongoing process that will enable us to review program mandates not just 
now, but in the future as well. Reform of the United Nations should be done on a 
continuing basis, not just done in an ad hoc fashion. 

Unfortunately, we are encountering intense opposition from the G-77 on this 
issue. They currently argue that their review excludes mandates that have been re- 
newed by the General Assembly within the last 5 years. The G-77 position, if adopt- 
ed, would unfortunately exclude from review some 75 percent of presently active 
mandates and hamper our ability to eliminate significant waste and overlap within 
the U.N. system. To date, these countries have made clear their interest in the sta- 
tus quo on this issue, which has resulted in active opposition to any genuine reform. 
At this stage, it is not possible to predict the ultimate outcome. With the budget 
cap set to expire in early July, we must work with our allies to persuade those op- 
posed to reform to change their views. 

Human Rights Council 

That past March, we also witnessed the creation of the new Human Rights Coun- 
cil. As you know, the United States did not feel it appropriate to run for a seat on 
the Council given our opposition to its final structure in the first place. This in no 
way reflects, however, our unwavering commitment to human rights. We remain 
concerned that its institutional design could lead it to replicate the same flaws of 
old and will continue to work with countries that wish to promote and protect 
human rights as an observer on the Council. We urge Council members to work to- 
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ward the protection of vulnerable populations from gross abuses of human rights in 
places such as Burma, Darfur, and North Korea. 

With respect to the composition of the new Council, some countries with abysmal 
records did not secure enough votes to be elected, such as Iran and others on trou- 
bling trajectories such as Venezuela. And while there may be some improvements 
over the old Commission on Human Rights, we remain concerned that a number of 
countries elected lack a genuine commitment to the protection and promotion of 
human rights, and have themselves been cited as gross abusers of human rights. 
While we do not hold a seat, rest assured that the United States will be actively 
engaged as observers when the new Council convenes for the first time on June 19 
in Geneva. 


CRITICAL ISSUES CONFRONTING THE U.N. SECURITY COUNCIL 


Iran 

Turning now to critical issues confronting the Security Council, it is certainly the 
case that the past few weeks have witnessed a flurry of activity on a number of im- 
portant problems that I know this committee is keenly interested in. 

In terms of resolving the Iranian nuclear issue, we are actively engaged with the 
United Kingdom, France, and Germany, or the EU3, as well as with China and Rus- 
sia, and others, in seeking a peaceful and diplomatic solution. All of us share the 
same goal and belief that a nuclear-weapon-equipped Iran would pose a grave and 
serious threat to international peace and security. This would be true regardless of 
who leads Iran, but the inflammatory rhetoric of the Iranian regime’s leader only 
serves to heighten tensions in the region. 

It is difficult for me to go into specifics at this time, as just yesterday (May 24) 
there was a meeting in London of P5-plus-one Political Directors. I can tell you, 
though, that consultations in New York continue on a chapter VII resolution in the 
Security Council. Failure of the Security Council to act on this urgent matter would 
send a telling signal to other would-be proliferators that the United Nations lacks 
the political will to tackle the greatest threats to peace and security confronted by 
the international community. 

In addition to the nuclear question, know that the United States remains deeply 
committed to protecting and promoting the human rights and democratic aspira- 
tions of the Iranian people. It is with this in mind that Secretary Rice has requested 
a $75 million increase from Congress to support democratic efforts within the coun- 
try. We consider ourselves allies of the Iranian people in this effort; which is why 
it is so important to reiterate that our concerns are with the current regime, not 
the people of Iran. 

Darfur 

Turning now to the steps we are taking to try to stop the genocide in Darfur, 
where some 200,000 have died due to conflict, famine, and disease in a civil war 
that has left over 2 million homeless since 2003. Atrocities must stop — like sexual 
violence to women in camps of displaced people — and those who have committed 
them must be held to account. There is some good news to report. Just last week, 
the Security Council unanimously passed Resolution 1679, which will facilitate plan- 
ning for the future deployment of a U.N. peacekeeping operation in the Darfur re- 
gion. It also has provisions calling for increased assistance to the current African 
Union peacekeeping force already in Sudan known as AMIS (African Mission in 
Sudan). 

We are particularly pleased that the resolution passed under the authority of 
chapter 7 of the U.N. Charter. This is the part of the U.N. Charter that allows the 
Council to impose binding obligations on U.N. member states, and invoking it in 
this resolution underscores the importance the Council attaches to restoring peace 
and security in Darfur. This was a major diplomatic success for the United States 
given opposition by China and Russia. 

This resolution sends a strong message to the Government of Sudan that it must 
not resist the U.N. efforts to supplement and augment the existing African Union 
peacekeeping force already there. This resolution will hopefully speed up the transi- 
tion from the current African Union force of 7,000 to a much larger one of up to 
14,000 under the command of the United Nations. We have seen some estimates 
that it might take 6 to 9 months for the augmented U.N. peacekeeping force to on 
the ground. While that timeframe seems long to us, we are pleased that Resolution 
1679 will help expedite that process now that more formalized planning can begin. 
While it is premature to go into detail about the exact nature of the contribution 
the United States will make to the new operation, we are actively involved in the 
planning process, and are prepared to utilize both U.S. and NATO assets where ap- 
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g ropriate. Planning for the insertion of a U.N. peacekeeping force has already 
egun. Currently, an assessment team is preparing to visit Khartoum, and a delega- 
tion of members of the Security Council will be visiting shortly. 

Lebanon 

Finally, let me address the issue of Lebanon. Last week was an important step- 
ping-stone toward hopefully achieving our goal of a democratically elected govern- 
ment in Lebanon free from interference by foreign forces, notably Syria and Iran. 
The passage of Resolution 1680, even with Russia’s and China’s abstention, sends 
a strong message to those countries that their continued attempts to coerce and un- 
dermine Lebanon’s independence and democratic aspirations will not be tolerated by 
the international community. 

It is important to keep the pressure on Syria, as we remain deeply concerned that 
the Syrian regime, despite the military withdrawal, continues to manipulate and co- 
erce Lebanon in direct contravention of Resolution 1559. As President Bush recently 
noted, it is time for Syria to “stop exporting violence and start importing democ- 
racy.” 

Resolution 1680 also takes special note not just of Syria, but of Iran as well. For 
the first time ever, the Secretary General issued a report recently singling out Iran’s 
disruptive and unhelpful role in Lebanon. Iran’s financing and support of well- 
known terrorist groups like Hezbollah, Hamas, and Palestinian Islamic Jihad is a 
very serious matter and a direct impediment to achieving a sovereign and demo- 
cratic Lebanon. 

While Resolution 1680 builds upon Resolution 1559 in dealing with the question 
of Lebanon’s security more generally, we continue to push for Syria’s full coopera- 
tion on the investigation into the assassination of Lebanese Prime Minister, Rafiq 
Hariri, as called for in Resolution 1595 and 1636. Resolution 1636 was also passed — 
adopted under the authority of chapter 7 last October — noting that Syria’s continued 
lack of cooperation would constitute a serious violation of its obligations under the 
relevant resolutions. We continue to support Commissioner Serge Brammertz’ ongo- 
ing investigation into this terrorist act, and will support an extension of the U.N. 
International Independent Investigation Commission when its mandate expires in 
mid-June. 

It was just over 1 year ago that, what has now been termed the “Cedar Revolu- 
tion,” was launched by the people of Lebanon. The United States stands firmly with 
the people of Lebanon who are working to help debunk the myth that people in the 
Middle East do not want democracy. 

Burma 

While Burma is not yet on the Security Council’s formal agenda, I want to assure 
you that we will be looking forward to Under Secretary General Gambari’s briefing 
later this week on his meetings in Burma. We will be working closely with our col- 
leagues in the Security Council to find a way to back up Under Secretary General 
Gambari’s efforts to press for the release of political detainees, including Aung San 
Suu Kyi. And, we intend to promote an inclusive and genuine political dialog in 
Burma that empowers Burma’s people to decide their own future. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. Chairman, it has been a pleasure to meet with you today to tell you what 
is happening up in Turtle Bay, despite the fact that news is not terribly encour- 
aging. There are many other issues I could discuss, but I know that you and your 
colleagues will have questions. Let me close by saying that I have enjoyed the close 
working relationship I have had with this committee since arriving in New York 
last August. I greatly enjoyed your visit with several of your colleagues to the Secu- 
rity Council during our presidency last February, and know that door remains open 
to any committee member or member of their staff. 

The Chairman. Well, thank you very much for your opening tes- 
timony, and I suspect our questions will bring forward a number 
of additional issues and comments. 

We will have a 10-minute round of questions. To begin with, I 
will start by just raising the dynamics of the reform process, at 
least as I perceive it. It is often suggested — and I appreciate your 
comment and analysis — that the United States issues with regard 
to reform are well-known. Indeed, the President, in nominating you 
to be our Ambassador, pointed out that he was nominating you be- 
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cause you would be a very strong agent of reform and that that 
was certainly the intent of our Government and his Presidency, as 
a friend of the United Nations, as one who believes in that institu- 
tion very deeply. 

What some have suggested, outside of the United States, is that 
a good number of countries believe that when the Secretary Gen- 
eral came forward with some of his reform ideas, that these were 
at the behest and call of the United States, that he had become an 
instrument of our policy, and that this acrimony led to this unusual 
vote of 108 to 50, that is different from the past. At least it is my 
understanding that, essentially, budget items were dealt with you 
by consensus. Perhaps they were dealt with by consensus because 
the United States sensed that in the event things ever came to 
votes ad seriatim on budgets, we would be outvoted for the reasons 
that you analyzed, namely that there are two-thirds of the coun- 
tries of the world, maybe, that are paying 12 percent or less of the 
budget and relatively few countries that are picking up the bulk of 
the tab. The authority for the two-thirds comes from the fact that 
they have got one vote each. That is the nature of the organization. 
So that once we got into a voting contest here, this was something 
that we are unlikely to win. 

You make a good point that we did have a showing of 50, includ- 
ing most of our European friends and other people who are respon- 
sible for much of the budget. But this does raise the question, 
where do we go from here? At what point does the body, as a 
whole, appreciate that we are pushing for reforms, not in the sense 
of attempting to diminish our support, which remains the most 
generous, or that of our cohorts in the 50 states, but because the 
place needs to be run better? Suggestions that have been made by 
you, by some of us, by the Secretary General, need to be taken seri- 
ously. 

I just want your comment on the dynamics of this particular pre- 
dicament, because I think it is extremely serious. If one issue after 
another comes to this sort of vote and the division is this way, re- 
form is not going to occur very rapidly. As a matter of fact, dema- 
gogues can still take hold and things could move the other way. 

So give us some lay of the land, as somebody who is on the 
ground there now. 

Ambassador Bolton. Well, Mr. Chairman, your prognosis is 
pretty gloomy, and I have to say I share the prognosis. The notion 
that somehow the Secretary General’s reforms were done at our be- 
hest and not with what I think is, in his view, the best interests 
of the organization part, it is hard to describe how anybody can 
come to that conclusion. The Secretary General has spent most of 
his professional career in the U.N. system. He knows it as well as 
anybody. So when he says, looking at, coming particularly near the 
end of his 10-year tenure as Secretary General — this is somebody 
who speaks, I think, with as much authority as we are going to get 
on the need for internal reform. 

The idea that these reforms somehow benefit the United States, 
the West or the North, if you view this as a North-South conflict, 
to the detriment of the other states, is just fundamentally wrong. 
The approach I think that most of us take as we look at the United 
Nations is a potential solver of international problems and we are 
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more likely to turn to it if we think it is efficient and effective, 
well-run, and cost-effective. 

One of the ironies of the reform process is that some of the coun- 
tries that are most critical of the United States for not using the 
United Nations more often, are among the countries leading the op- 
position to the reform. 

So I think we have tried, we are going to continue to try because 
we believe it strongly, to urge that the reforms are not in the inter- 
est of the United States alone or even of all of the major contribu- 
tors; they are in the interest of the organization. That is what the 
Secretary General, himself, has said and that is the line we are 
going to push. 

I do think that this junction between contributions — assessed 
contributions — and voting power is something this body has turned 
to many times in the past, going back to the mid-1980s when the 
first withholdings were undertaken, and a number of discussions 
were had here about that subject. I did some calculations last 
night, and I did these myself so if my math is wrong, blame me, 
don’t blame anybody else. But there are 191 members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, which means 96 is a majority. I calculated, starting 
with the lowest assessment, which is 0.001 percent of the total 
budget, and I added up until I got to 96. Actually I got to 97 be- 
cause of a tie in the last one. The lowest assessed — the 97 lowest 
assessed contributors contribute 0.289 percent of the total budget. 
We contribute 22 percent. 

When you compare the lowest, 48 countries contribute 0.001 per- 
cent. That means we contribute 22,000 times more than the lowest 
contributor. And yet we all have the same vote. We contribute — in 
2005 our assessment was $423 million. For those 48 countries con- 
tributing .001 percent, their contribution was $17,000. 

Now, that is not to say that we do not believe in the principle 
of sovereign equality in the United Nations. We do. But it is signifi- 
cant that on these questions the distribution of the vote is the way 
it is. It is why we have worked very hard to stay close to the Euro- 
pean Union. It may be I have been in New York a little too long. 
When I looked at the 50 votes I thought, well, that is not bad, actu- 
ally we had the European Union with us and countries as diverse 
as Turkey and South Korea and the CANZ countries and so on. 

We need to do more and I can promise the committee we are 
going to do more to reach out to the moderates and the G-77 to 
try and convince them of the importance of the reform effort. We 
do not want to make this into a North-South confrontation. We 
have not sought that. We do not seek it. We want to try and build 
a broader coalition for reform and that work is under way. 

The Chairman. I appreciate that final comment about our action 
steps. Just for the moment, we have to hope that maybe our own 
diplomacy — and you are on the point of this — is more effective than 
those countries that may not have much of a financial stake in the 
situation, but may have one vote in this, as we try to bring some 
understanding that this does not allow endless patronage of all 
sorts of supernumerary people who are not going to perform or 
9,000 mandates from the past in which some country may have a 
feeling that for life eternal that ought remain on the books, what- 
ever may be the inefficiencies of the organization. 
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I think this is pretty fundamental. We have argued a great deal 
about the Human Rights Commission and that is high profile, and 
yet just the fundamental organizational structure situation may 
make reform impossible unless there is some consensus that it 
ought to happen with a very broad group of nations. That is appar- 
ent to you, but I think this hearing just underlines that this is a 
very serious predicament of governance and of outlook really for 
the future. 

I have one further question, and it is a judgment call. Some of 
us felt that perhaps we ought to be a candidate for this new 
Human Rights Council. It was the final decision of the administra- 
tion that we would not be, and to suggest that perhaps, because we 
are not, our advice coming in is more effectual than if we had been 
there. That remains to be seen. 

I want just again for you to review why we are not a Council 
member now and once again to assert your confidence that this off- 
the-council business is going to lead to more reform than our sit- 
ting around the table. 

Ambassador Bolton. Well, the decision not to seek a seat on the 
Council this year was not an easy one to make. It was a judgment 
call. In fact, it is based on predictions about the future of the Coun- 
cil. We could speculate about them for some length of time. I think 
now we will see how the Council actually operates and how that 
goes. 

But a couple points that factored into the decision. First, because 
this is the beginning of the new Council, there will be staggered 
terms for the initial 57 members. They drew lots. Some will have 
a 1-year term, some will have a 2-year term, some will have a 3- 
year term. Of course, it was entirely possible we could have gotten 
elected but then only drawn a 1-year term, which would have 
meant that we would have had to have stood again the next year. 
We thought it better to wait until we could run for what would 
clearly be a 3-year term when that comes up. 

Second, we did decide to vote against the resolution that created 
the Council. That was another difficult decision that we thought 
about long and hard before the decision was made. But we recog- 
nize that some were unhappy about that and we thought, rather 
than have that be a factor in the election, that we sit it out for the 
1 year and then see how the Council performed. 

But I can tell you from the discussions I have had in New York 
and from the excellent reporting that is coming from our colleagues 
at our mission in Geneva that they are very, very actively involved 
in the preparatory work. The other countries, I think, recognize the 
important contribution that the United States makes in human 
rights work within the U.N. system and I think we are partici- 
pating fully and actively, and that is certainly Secretary Rice’s di- 
rection. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Senator Hagel. 

STATEMENT OF HON. CHUCK HAGEL, U.S. SENATOR FROM 

NEBRASKA 

Senator Hagel. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 
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Mr. Bolton, welcome. I thank you and your colleagues for your 
efforts and good work. I would like to continue to pursue this same 
line of questioning that the chairman has presented. I want to go 
back to some comments that you made and, as I have read your 
testimony, you go into more elaboration, specifically, what happens 
when the United Nations runs out of money. As you note here in 
your testimony, the interim budget will run out of money in early 
July, and you responded, I think, by noting that there is some pos- 
sibility that we would agree to extend it for 90 days, from June 30 
to September 30, and so on. 

In light of all that you were dealing with and all the issues that 
you have presented this morning and others that you have not 
talked about, not included in your testimony, some of the things 
that the chairman has talked about, I would be interested in 
getting an assessment from you on what is going to be our strat- 
egy — the U.S. strategy — as we reengage in June in the General As- 
sembly. Are we going to be doing something different; better? At 
least my reading of your assessment presented, I think, an honest 
assessment. It is not particularly encouraging. Are we doing some- 
thing different? Are we going to try to move some of these nations 
more to our side? 

To be quite frank, I have heard from a number of U.N. sources, 
many of our friends and allies, that we have a number of countries 
alienated because they feel that we have changed objectives, we 
have moved the goalposts, whether it is budgets or whatever else 
it is. 

I do not dispute the Volcker report; his analysis. I think anyone 
who has had any sense of that organization where you represent 
our interests knows that it is in deep trouble. At a time when the 
world is very dangerously complicated, that organization, it seems 
to me, is going to continue to be very important, not just for our 
interests but for the interests of the world. 

So are we going to do anything different? How are we going to 
bring more of these countries alongside our focus, our objectives? 
How are we going to further develop a consensus of purpose in our 
leadership of the United Nations? 

Ambassador Bolton. Well, I think this is obviously a very im- 
portant question, not just in the next 30 days — 30 or 40 days — 
although that would be important to be sure, but over the longer 
term. Because to achieve the objective of the lasting revolution of 
reform, which is what Secretary Rice has directed us to do, I think 
we need to overcome that culture of inaction that Chairman 
Volcker talked about. 

One of the things that we would like to do in addition to going 
through the 9,000 mandates is set up some procedure so that over 
a regular period of time, let us say 5 years, there would be a con- 
sistent review of mandates on a prearranged basis, so that we do 
not have to, once every 60 years, stop and try and review all the 
mandates at once, but that we are reviewing targets and aspira- 
tions and performance on a recurring basis and make decisions in 
a more orderly fashion. 

I think that there are a number of countries, in the G-77 in par- 
ticular, that view this process in a way as trying to take authority 
away from the General Assembly and put it in the Secretary Gen- 
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eral. They regard that as an attack on their sovereignty in many 
respects. 

We have tried to explain that that is the farthest thing from our 
mind. It is certainly not the United States that is going to the Gen- 
eral Assembly to say we want to reduce the authority of member 
states in the General Assembly, to strengthen the hand of the Sec- 
retary General. That is not our objective. 

What we would like to do is to make sure in management terms 
the Secretary General has the flexibility that managers in many 
other large organizations have in terms of moving personnel and 
resources among the priorities that they do. But we have nothing 
but the firmest intention to make sure that it is ultimately the 
member governments of the General Assembly that direct the pri- 
orities of the Secretariat. We are not saying they should have more 
autonomy from the members, to be sure. So there is, I think, a mis- 
understanding in a way. Perhaps this is in the way this debate has 
been cast over the past couple of years that needs to be corrected. 
I think that is one broad point. 

Point two, the policy argument needs to be made more effectively 
that rendering the United Nations more efficient, more trans- 
parent, better managed, makes it a more attractive vehicle for the 
United States and other countries to choose the United Nations to 
solve problems. When the difficulties of the Oil-for-Food Program 
became manifest, the former Deputy Secretary General of the 
United Nations, Louise Frachette, said: “I do not want, ever, to 
have another Oil-for-Food Program at the United Nations.” We fun- 
damentally disagree with that. We may need to all on the United 
Nations to undertake another major program, perhaps not the 
same as Oil for Food, but involving high stakes and high resources. 

What we would like to be in a position to do if that arises is have 
confidence that such a program, such an endeavor, would be well 
managed and not driven by corruption, so that the substantive case 
we have to make is that, in fact, these management reforms do 
strengthen the United Nations, do make it more attractive, and 
are, therefore, in the best interest of the organization. 

Third, and then this would be my last point, I think that we 
would be enhancing our diplomatic efforts in this next stage. The 
staff of the mission in New York is working 24/7 on this now, but 
we will be doing more in the capitals, having our embassies there 
enlarged. We will be doing more in Washington. Certainly a lot was 
done on these fronts before, but I think we are going to step up 
that level of activity. By forming the JUSKCANZ group, I think 
that has given us a very, very effective way of multiplying our dip- 
lomatic efforts. 

We are in close touch with the European Union. We have met 
with them already this past week. We will be meeting with them 
again today up in New York. We have got other meetings planned 
next week. They have got their own internal decisionmaking proc- 
ess, as you know. But we are determined to stick very closely with 
them. And then we are going to have a concerted effort to reach 
out inside the G-77 to explain what we think are the merits of the 
reform proposals and hope that we are persuasive. 

Senator Hagel [presiding]. The last. No. 3 part of your answer, 
really addressed my question. As you say, you are enhancing diplo- 
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matic efforts, and you noted a couple specific areas. I would take, 
then, that that is part of the answer to my question, what are we 
doing differently to, as you use the term, enhance our diplomatic 
position to bring these countries closer to our focus. 

Let me go to Iran for a moment. February 4 of this year, as we 
know, the IAEA voted 27 to 3 to refer Iran to the Security Council. 
I am going to ask you this question. Ambassador Bolton. Obviously, 
what is the status? Are we gaining ground; losing ground? 

I have been one who has strongly advocated for some time that 
the United States needs to engage Iran. I do not believe that we 
will get to the core of the larger dynamic framework of differences 
until we do that. I met yesterday with the German Ambassador to 
Iran for some time and others. But I know that is not the position 
of this administration. 

But tell me how we are winning at the United Nations? We have 
in the Security Council two members who, unless there has been 
a breakthrough in the last 24 hours, continue to refuse to take our 
position on this. I do not think things are getting better in the Mid- 
dle East. I think things are getting worse in the Middle East. Iran 
is at the core of this. Give me some good news or explain to me 
why my assessment is wrong? 

But in particular, as you are doing that, how are we gaining 
ground in the United Nations regarding Iran? 

Ambassador Bolton. Senator, I have to say, at this very mo- 
ment, we are kind of in medias res in a number of activities. Yes- 
terday in London there was a meeting of the political directors of 
the Perm 5 plus Germany in an effort to help delineate the package 
of incentives and disincentives that we want to present to Iran, a 
package that will show them on the one hand the incentive side, 
the prospects that are open to them if they seriously commit to sus- 
pend their uranium enrichment and plutonium reprocessing activi- 
ties. This will be in many respects an elaboration of what the 
EU3 — Britain, Erance, and Germany — have said to them before, as 
well as I think combined with the various Russian offers to guar- 
antee fuel supplies and so on that have been made in the past. 

On the other hand, a package of disincentives to show clearly to 
the Iranians if they choose not to suspend their progress toward ac- 
quiring a nuclear weapons capability what that option would be for 
them as well. 

At this point, I think it would not be right for me to get into too 
much of the specifics. I think Secretary Rice deserves a chance to 
assess the situation. I am sure she is going to be consulting with 
her counterparts in the trying to determine a way ahead. We will 
be — as soon as I am released from the committee, I will be return- 
ing to New York to start working again on the chapter 7 resolution 
that we had under discussion, because that track needs to move 
forward as well. 

I think, as we announced yesterday, there was good progress in 
the discussions in London. But we really are in the middle of this 
effort that began with Secretary Rice’s meeting with the other 
Perm 5 Foreign Ministers in New York about 2 weeks ago, setting 
in motion this process that is now under way. But it certainly could 
not be any higher on the priority list to try and get this resolved. 
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and that is a subject of continuing conversations at the very high- 
est levels. 

Senator Hagel. Thank you. 

My time is up. I guess it is just you and me, Joe. Senator Joe 
Biden. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH R. BIDEN, JR., U.S. SENATOR 
FROM DELAWARE 

Senator Biden. Mr. Ambassador, welcome. I apologize for being 
late. There is a vote on, so I will probably only get in one question. 

First of all, I want to compliment you on your efforts on Darfur. 
At some later time, maybe we can have a longer discussion about 
what you see the prospects are for us. I know we are talking about 
a force in the fall. I would like to talk with you about that. We real- 
ly have moved the ball, but absent boots on the ground I am not 
sure what is going to happen. 

I was confused about our position on the Human Rights Council. 
You have accurately pointed out what a mockery it has been on oc- 
casion in the past with respect to those who have been elected to 
lead the Commission. But when we bowed out of the race for a seat 
you said, “I think, and I believe this rather strongly, that our lever- 
age in terms of performance of the new Council is greater by the 
United States not running.” Then after that, upon creation of the 
Council, the administration issued a statement that said, “With a 
strong collective effort to make the new Council effective, the 
United States will likely run for the Council next year.” 

This may, or may not, have confused you, but I am confused. 

Ambassador Bolton. Well, I think the two statements are con- 
sistent because what we were saying was that we felt in this first 
election that it was the best judgment that we should not be a can- 
didate, given the circumstances leading up to the creation of the 
Council. And also the reason I think — I do not recall if I mentioned 
that because this new Council is just beginning there will be stag- 
gered terms for the members. They drew lots to see who would 
have a 1-year term, who would have a 2-year term, who would 
have a 3-year term. So there was a prospect, since it was random 
selection, that if we had run we would only have a 1-year term and 
we would need to run again next year, whereas if we run next year 
we would run for a full 3-year term. 

And it was a judgment call. It was an equity call on both sides 
of the question, whether to run, whether not to run, and they were 
debated and the judgment was made not to. I think what we can 
see already in Geneva as the preparatory work for the opening of 
the new Council has begun is we are fully participating and our 
status as a member or not a member of the Council really makes 
no difference, diplomatically, at this point. 

Senator Biden. Did you indicate that you thought that the Perm 
5 should be permanent members of this Council? 

Ambassador Bolton. The question came up in the context of 
what we call the Perm 5 convention, which is that, traditionally 
going back to early in the founding of the organization, that the 
Perm 5 members had served traditionally on basically all of the 
governing bodies that they sought to, and in exchange for that they 
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were never chairman of those governing bodies. That was some- 
thing the five permanent members never ran for. 

The fact is that, other than the case of the Republic of China, the 
People’s Republic of China, because of that anomaly back in the 
1950s and 1960s, the only Perm 5 member ever to have been de- 
feated for a seat on the Human Rights Council was the United 
States. So when I was asked about the Perm 5 convention I did 
talk about that, because at that point — this was before the new 
Council had been created — I was trying to make it clear that I 
thought the United States could play an effective role on the new 
Council if it was set up in the right way. 

Senator Biden. Would you view having Russia and China on the 
Council today, as a positive step? 

Ambassador Bolton. I think, given their human rights records, 
the answer to that is that they are likely to contribute to the same 
pattern of behavior as on the former Commission, which is not a 
good sign. But I would note they got elected. 

Senator Biden. With regard to the issue of our dues and reforms, 
I listened closely to your answer to Senator Hagel, but I am still 
a little confused. Have we made clear exactly what reforms we are 
looking for, or is it that we will go back and look at every single 
aspect of the list of reforms before we pay our dues? In other 
words, do we have a checklist for any of the G-77 to look at and 
say, OK, I know this is what has to happen to get the United 
States in the deal? 

That is a criticism I have heard: That even those who may, or 
may not, be prepared to engage in reform do not know, specifically, 
what reforms we are looking for. 

Ambassador Bolton. Well, the JUSKCANZ countries have put 
together a list of 20-some mandates that we view as a high priority 
to be reviewed between now and June 30, and we have distributed 
that. I think people are aware of those priorities. We have been try- 
ing, because we do not want to precipitate a crisis ourselves, we 
have been trying to avoid a circumstance where we are perceived 
as having drawn a line in the sand. 

What we have tried to say is there are various combinations of 
things that can happen, there are some politically very sensitive 
mandates that do not cost a lot of money, but if those mandates 
were eliminated I would feel myself in the position to say that is 
real progress even though there are not hardly any cost savings in- 
volved at all. 

On the other hand, those may be too difficult to do, but there 
may be some other mandates that would involve some cost savings. 
But please, I want to be clear. It has never been our position that 
all of this had to be done by June 30. 

Senator Biden. To state the obvious, I am not looking for another 
crisis. With all that is going on, I am not looking for another crisis 
on June 30 in terms of again going through whether or not we are 
going to support the budget, pay our dues, et cetera. 

Your recent statement in the House struck me. You said that one 
of the reasons the G-77 members were opposed to a reform agenda 
is that they are concerned “because the exact dimensions of our re- 
form efforts are not entirely clear.” That was your statement. Now, 
it may have been taken out of context but I do not think so. 
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So I would hope that you would let the committee know the com- 
bination of things that have to happen, the bottom line, so that we 
do not go through this process again, the brinksmanship, which I 
think is not good. 

Ambassador Bolton. I would be happy to supply the 
JUSKCANZ list on mandates. 

Senator Biden. Is that our list? 

Ambassador Bolton. Yes, it is an agreed upon list. That is why 
we tried to do it through the JUSKCANZ mechanism. 

Senator Biden. I got that. So those are all those things required 
to happen in order for you to 

Ambassador Bolton. They would not all be required. This is an- 
other point, that I do think it is important that, because we are not 
going to finish everything by June 30, that we have an agreed-upon 
roadmap, perhaps through the end of this year, of how to have a 
systematic review of the other mandates that we are, obviously, not 
going to cover. 

It is also why we have suggested, in New York, taking what 
would basically be the June 30 date for the expenditure cap to kick 
into place and just putting it off for 90 days, not asking for any- 
thing, just saying we are prepared to add in another, it would be 
another $425 million of spending authority. That would take us to 
September 30, give us another 90 days to get some more mandates 
reviewed and decided upon, give us all 90 more days to try and 
work this out, to avoid the crisis. 

We have suggested that in New York and so far it has not met 
with a lot of support. But it is an indication, I would suggest, that 
we are not trying to force this to an issue on the 30th. We are pre- 
pared to give ourselves another 90 days, even without any evidence 
I could give to you today of progress, but just give us a little bit 
more time to see if we can work it out. 

Senator Biden [presiding]. Well, the time has run out on the 
vote. I have to go. We are going to recess until the chairman comes 
back. Thank you. 

[Recess] 

The Chairman [presiding]. The committee is called to order 
again. We thank our witness for his patience in the midst of our 
winding up the debate on the floor. We are likely to be called, we 
are advised, for one vote. 

Ambassador Bolton. I did not see you were changing lines, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Chairman. We are attempting to do our duty. 

I am going to call now on Senator Coleman for his questions. 

STATEMENT OF HON. NORM COLEMAN, U.S. SENATOR FROM 

MINNESOTA 

Senator Coleman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to start by 
just commending the Ambassador for the work that he is doing 
under difficult circumstances. 

At the end he talked about reaching out and building a broader 
coalition. Certainly that needs to be done. I do want to state, Mr. 
Chairman, just for the record, the Ambassador is still — though he 
is the Permanent Representative, it is an interim appointment, and 
I think we have to acknowledge that, recognize that. 
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These are very critical times at the United Nations, very critical. 
In dealing with the situation with Iran and the prospect of getting 
a nuclear weapon, time is of the essence. I find it very dis- 
concerting that, unless his appointment is — if there is confirmation, 
for the remainder of this President’s term, unless we have that con- 
tinuity, I worry that our ability to effectively deal with some very 
difficult, very challenging, and very important issues at the United 
Nations is going to be compromised. 

So Mr. Chairman, I just would urge the committee to try to move 
this nomination forward again, to put aside any personal partisan 
differences. Right now we need continuity at the United Nations. 
I think it is fair to say, I would hope my colleagues say, that the 
work of the Ambassador has been commendable and he has used 
the diplomatic skills that he has honed over many, many years in 
this business. So I wanted to make that note for the record. 

I have grave concerns about next January and February, dealing 
with the prospect of Iranian nuclear weapons and who is going to 
be representing us at the United Nations. We better have a person 
there who has that kind of credibility. 

Now that my colleague from Ohio is here, I may repeat my com- 
ments for his benefit, the importance of this position, and having 
continuity between now and the end of this President’s term I 
think is critical for this country. So I hope that we reconsider this 
nomination and that we can confirm it and have that representa- 
tion that we need. 

Ambassador, you raise — actually, let me just move to a quick ob- 
servation. The chairman talked about the hope of a positive force 
at the United Nations and I share that hope. The chairman talked 
about concerns about the credibility of the United Nations in light 
of the Oil-for-Food and of the Volcker Commission and I share 
those concerns. The question is what do we do about that. We have 
got a Human Rights Council now that — and I appreciate the fact 
that we are working with it, but we have got China, Cuba, Russia, 
Saudi Arabia among its members. 

You have a structural infirmity challenge in that the WEAD 
groups, the Western groups, the democracy groups, they are small- 
er now. They have less impact, not a majority. So even from a 
structural, a structural perspective, whatever our voice is, it is 
harder to have any guarantee of assurance that that voice is going 
to be heard and be able to take the kind of action it needs to take 
when groups least committed to democracy and human rights now 
run the show in this newly revised, reformed Human Rights Coun- 
cil. 

So I find that challenging. But I guess the $64,000 question, Mr. 
Ambassador, you talked about the numbers, 50 nations that put in 
87 percent of the dues and they can kind of raise their voice as 
loud as they want, but they are 50 nations. You have got 50 na- 
tions that put in less than point-something percent of dues on an 
equal plane. So those folks that do not have, as we would say, skin 
in the game for any kind of change — certainly you cannot, by num- 
bers alone, we cannot make any change. 

So you have what I see as kind of fundamental structural chal- 
lenges. My question is. Do those challenges make reform impossible 
or, even with that structural? Is there any kind of optimism that 
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we can have about reform in the United Nations, particularly 
based on the action we have seen over the last couple weeks when 
you have this kind of structural imbalance that makes reform dif- 
ficult, if not impossible? 

Ambassador Bolton. Well, I think this junction between voting 
power and assessed contributions is a real issue. I do not think you 
can blink it away. I do not think that it is, perhaps, as fully recog- 
nized, the impact that it has. I do not think, though, that we can 
say it makes reform impossible. I think that is really what lies be- 
hind the effort that the President and the Secretary are making to 
do all that we can to convince people that these reforms truly are 
in the interest of the organization and they are not some Western 
imperialist design to take it over from behind the scenes. 

That is why I have tried, on this idea that the reforms are a way 
to shift authority from the General Assembly to the Secretariat, to 
say, do you really think the Bush administration wants to reduce 
the sovereign authority of members of the United Nations, to 
strengthen the Secretary General? That is not the hidden game 
here. 

But we, obviously, have to do more. We are looking at different 
ways of lobbying within the G-77, but it is a phenomenon that I 
think most of my colleagues in New York would say that the G- 
77 is often dominated — remember, it has 132 members, it is not 
just 77 any more. It is often dominated by the most forceful, the 
most determined, who in the closed meetings of the G-77 get the 
other members spun up to a point where it is hard for them to back 
away. 

I will tell you, their whip organization is pretty good and that, 
breaking through that, is just something we are going to have to 
work a lot harder. 

Senator Coleman. Look at the situation we face now. At the end 
of June — you were successful in, of course, stalling passing a bien- 
nial budget. So we do that to the end of June. Now we are at the 
end of June and reform has not taken place. The moderate reforms 
the Secretary General proposed have been essentially rejected by 
the G-77. So we are sitting there right now, we have pushed it off 
to then. 

You come before us and say, we are willing to push this back 90 
days with no strings attached. We are not asking for anything. But 
there is not an incentive for the G-77 to want to push it back. So 
we are coming in the next month to some kind of loggerheads. 

Can you lay out the — tell us what our options are? Tell us what 
our choices are? As I say that, let me just kind of add to that that 
we have choices here, too; that we fund 22 percent of the operating 
budget, but I think we fund, what, 26 percent of the peacekeeping 
budget? 

Ambassador Bolton. 27. 

Senator Coleman. We fund the voluntary budget, and we are not 
talking about $430 million, we are talking over $3 billion of U.S. 
taxpayer money that goes to the United Nations. The sense I have 
among my colleagues is we really want to see reform. We are not 
going to continue throwing money at an organization if, in fact, it 
is not credible, it is not transparent, it has not dealt with the cor- 
ruption. 
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So we are going to have to make some choices, and I would hope 
that the member nations understand that. So my question is, At 
the end of June if reform is not happening — which I think is a fair 
assessment — what are our options; options A, B, and C, best case, 
worst case scenarios? 

Ambassador Bolton. Using June 30 as the cutoff date, I think 
the worst option is that the G-77 comes in, let us say, in the next 
week and adopts a resolution that says the spending cap is hereby 
lifted, period. If they force that to a vote they will likely win, along 
the same lines of the vote that we saw on the Fifth Committee, in 
which case the expenditure cap will be gone and what incentive 
there is for reform other than argument on the merits will have 
disappeared. 

Our hope is, the other extreme from that, if you will, is that be- 
tween now and June 30 we can achieve some substantial reform, 
especially on the mandate review. The way the G-77 has cut down 
the Secretary General’s reforms on management I think makes it 
harder to score successes there, although we are still going to press 
for it. But if we could have some tangible successes in the area of 
the mandate review, I think at that point we would be prepared 
to say, let us lift the expenditure cap, assuming we have a roadmap 
ahead of how to complete the mandate review of these 9,000 man- 
dates over a defined period of time. If we could have that, I think 
that would be the road ahead. 

I would just say, my guess is, knowing the way the United Na- 
tions works, even though today is May 25 and we do not have any 
reform in the mandate review area yet, I would not necessarily 
take that as fatal, because I think a lot of this is going to occur 
at about 10 of midnight on June 30 when the deals get cut. 

Senator Coleman. I would say, Mr. Ambassador, that it could 
well be fatal. It could well be fatal if reform does not move forward. 
The quote from the British Ambassador, Jones Barring, when he 
reacted to the G-77 strategy, the blocking strategy, this is a quote: 
“We should realize we pay 80 percent of the budget. We are not 
going to have this sort of imposition on us by the draconian tactics 
of the G-77 at this moment. If they want to play with fire they are 
going to get their fingers burned.” 

Ambassador Bolton. That was not me. Senator. 

Senator Coleman. That was the critics. That was not John 
Bolton, Ambassador Bolton, saying that. That was the critics say- 
ing that. 

I suspect the Japanese are being very frustrated, very frustrated. 
They make a significant contribution. So in the end reform really 
is essential for those of us who believe in working with the United 
Nations and a strong United Nations, a credible United Nations. I 
just hope that message is communicated back to member nations. 

Ambassador Bolton. That is why I thought it was important 
that, as it turns out, the Senators who are present here today came 
up to New York. I hope others can come up as well, because it is 
important to convey to them. We try and do it, but really when 
members of the House and Senate come up it conveys it even more 
strongly how broad the support for significant reform at the United 
Nations is. 

Senator Coleman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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The Chairman. Thank you, Senator Coleman. 

Senator Voinovich. 

STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE V. VOINOVICH, U.S. SENATOR 

FROM OHIO 

Senator Voinovich. Ambassador Bolton, I would like to say that 
your words today have been very conciliatory. I think that you are 
suggesting that you extend the cap or the decision on the budget 
to December 30 is a good move. I think that when the human 
rights issue came up that we voted “No,” but we made it very clear 
that we are going to continue to participate in it. I was delighted 
to hear that you seemed to think we have been making some 
progress there and you think maybe being on the outside is better 
than being on the inside. 

Ambassador Bolton. It sounds counterintuitive, but I think it is 
going to play out correctly. 

Senator Voinovich. Well, that is wonderful. 

The other thing is I am very impressed with your JUSKCANZ 
group. I think that the important thing at this stage of the game 
is to keep everybody on board, and the fact that you had 50 votes 
is significant. Eighty-seven percent of the budget was represented 
by those 50 votes. I believe that we need to continue to push diplo- 
macy, and I really believe that the reforms that we need have to 
get done this year. Kofi Annan is going to be leaving. The United 
Nations is going to have a new person on board, and I just wonder 
what is going to happen in the interim period. We have this won- 
derful window of opportunity to take advantage of this and I would 
be interested in what your perspective is and what happens when 
we have a new Secretary General. 

The second issue is, if you recall — and I enjoyed visiting with you 
and some of the organizations — when we met with the G-77 group 
I made it very clear to them that they need to participate in this 
reform. The fact of the matter is that those countries who are pick- 
ing up the tab want a successful, effective United Nations, and 
without the reform it is not going to happen. 

The United Nations should understand that there is a certain 
amount of patience that we have, and then we run out of patience. 
One of the thoughts that I had — in fact we contacted the Japanese 
Embassy — was that perhaps we ought to get resolutions from the 
Parliaments of the various countries that are anteing up. Basically 
to state that we want to see progress made, that we are the ones 
that come up with the money, we have other alternatives for the 
use of that money, we believe in this organization, and to get them 
to understand that this is very serious business. This is not the 
United States out there solo, but it is a unified approach. 

I think that one of the countries that should be really upset is 
Japan. Japan comes up with 19.4 percent of the dues and they can- 
not get on the Security Council. I am sure that their Parliament 
is very frustrated with this. The Brits are also frustrated. My sug- 
gestion is that you stay with the team and see if we cannot gen- 
erate more effort by Parliaments with understandable language 
where we show that we are the ones that come up with the money 
and we have patience. However, we want to see the United Nations 
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come forward and support the reform that is necessary to make 
this into the organization that we all want it to be. 

The first question is, Do you think this is the time? You seem 
to say, let us get the mandates taken care of, and that may be the 
most pressing issue, and then the reforms can continue. The other 
issue is, we met with Mr. Burnham, Christian Burnham. As you 
know, he is undertaking some new accounting and so on and so 
forth. I would like to know what this vote on reforms has to do 
with what Mr. Burnham is trying to do in terms of his job. 

Ambassador Bolton. Senator, I think your assessment is essen- 
tially the same as ours. On your first question about the new Sec- 
retary General, this is something that is probably the single most 
important decision we are going to make in New York this year. 
It has been a high priority of ours for some time. The first action, 
of course, is in the Security Council. We have been meeting among 
the five permanent members. There will actually be a meeting, 
that I will miss today, of all 15 members to talk informally about 
this process. 

It is a critical point because we want to take advantage of the 
last 7 or so months of Secretary General Annan’s term. He has 
demonstrated through his report, “Investing in the United Na- 
tions,” his desire for management reform. He supported the ex- 
penditure cap. He and Mark Mollock Brown, now the Deputy Sec- 
retary General, were involved in the negotiations in December to 
give us the impetus to have these reforms. 

So his departure, in a sense, brings in a new person who, almost 
by definition, will not be as deeply involved. But it is on our minds 
and I think it is on the minds of all countries committed deeply to 
reform that we want the new Secretary General to come in under- 
standing that this has to be a priority for him or her and that the 
continued work — after all, the Charter calls the Secretary General 
the Chief Administrative Officer of the organization — is going to be 
extremely important. 

So as we talk to candidates for Secretary General this is some- 
thing that we always stress with them at all the different levels. 
The selection procedure for the Secretary General is not exactly the 
most transparent or understandable election procedure in the 
world, but we know who is interested in it and we are talking to 
them about it because we do think it is important. 

The second point: The stress I have laid here today on mandate 
review is because the mandates are the programs, the activities, 
that the United Nations and its funds and programs and activities 
carry out. This really is, I think, what we look for the United Na- 
tions to do. We can all measure inputs to the United Nations. We 
contribute $423 million a year to the United Nations. What we do 
not measure so well are the outputs, what exactly is it that we get 
from this program, or that office or that fund? 

The mandate review gives us an opportunity to step back and 
look at the performance metrics comprehensively. As I say, we do 
not expect we are going to finish this budget June 30. That has 
never been our expectation. But we do want an agreed-upon road 
ahead for the systematic careful consideration of the mandates and 
then, as part of Secretary Rice’s lasting revolution, a process 
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whereby mandates will be reviewed regularly over a systematic pe- 
riod of time. 

Senator Voinovich. I get the impression that it is your opinion 
that the mandates are moving along. You feel good about the prog- 
ress that you are making on the mandates, as contrasted to the 
fact that we lost the reform vote. 

Ambassador Bolton. Well, I am pleased that we have been re- 
viewing them, systematically, in the General Assembly and we will 
be doing that in the Security Council as well. What we have not 
yet done is made any decisions on consolidating mandates, elimi- 
nating mandates, and that sort of thing. We have still got some 
pretty fundamental decisions. 

If I could just take one second on one of the hardest ones. When 
the heads of state called for the mandate review in the outcome 
document in September, they said, we want to review all mandates 
older than 5 years, so in other words any things that have been in 
existence for a relatively long period of time. The G-77 has taken 
the position that even if a mandate were first put into place 20 
years ago, if it was then renewed every year since then, so last 
year, the year before, it is not older than 5 years. 

If that position prevails, we will review a total of 7 percent of the 
mandates, because most of them are reviewed every year. It’s an 
impossible position to justify, but that is the kind of difficulty we 
went into. 

Senator Voinovich. The question I have is this. If that is such 
a key issue, how quickly can we get it resolved in terms of, if that 
does not work then forget it? 

Ambassador Bolton. Right, I agree with that. That is one reason 
why I do not have a lot of confidence we will get some of these 
issues resolved by June 30, and in order to give us more time and 
not provoke a crisis in the next 35 days we have been offering up 
this 90-day extension. As Senator Coleman said, it has not at- 
tracted a lot of support because I think some countries who do not 
support the reform process think they might as well vote sooner 
rather than later. If that happens, then we have got a real prob- 
lem. 

Senator Voinovich. How aggressive have the partners been? For 
example, how aggressive have the Japanese been, since they have 
almost as much at stake as we have? 

Ambassador Bolton. They have been working very closely with 
us. The Germans and the others — the Germans are the third-larg- 
est contributors and it is something that, if you look at the poten- 
tial parliamentary reaction, I think the Japanese are, perhaps, 
maybe second only to Congress in the level of attention that they 
have given to the reform effort, tied directly to the question of 
whether Japan gets a permanent seat on the Security Council. 

There have been discussions in New York that if Japan does not 
get on the Council they might well consider cutting their assessed 
contribution from its present level, which is 19.5 percent, down to 
something like 14 or 15 percent. That is one option that is on the 
table for them. 

Senator Voinovich. The last one: Would it help if the Par- 
liaments of the various countries could get a similar resolution? 
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Ambassador Bolton. I would be delighted, I would be delighted. 
Anything you can do. I think it is very important. 

Senator VOINOVICH. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Senator Voinovich. 

Senator Dodd. 

STATEMENT OF HON. CHRISTOPHER J. DODD, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM CONNECTICUT 

Senator Dodd. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My apologies for arriv- 
ing a bit late. We had a Banking Committee hearing, a markup on 
nominations and the flood insurance program, which I know is a 
critical issue for Indiana. So I wanted to make sure that — Lake 
Michigan maybe. 

Welcome, Mr. Ambassador. It is good to see you again. Let me 
begin, if I can, not in any particular order here. I gather a number 
of my colleagues have raised with you issues regarding what it 
would take to lift the caps at the United Nations. I, yesterday, 
wrote a letter to Secretary Rice on a similar issue just to share, be- 
cause it is a letter to her, but I have no problem with it being a 
public document, talking about some of the very specific reforms 
that have taken place under Secretary General Kofi Annan’s lead- 
ership. 

He pushed through U.N. greater financial disclosure policy that 
is more comprehensive, in fact, than the one U.S. political ap- 
pointees face: Ethics office; one of the most important maybe, to 
create a U.N. information technology and accounting system that 
I know has been called on for some time. It goes on listing a num- 
ber of those things. 

I gather — and you correct me if I am wrong, but in response to 
one of the questions that were raised you were not terribly specific 
about what you thought had to be enacted before those caps would 
come up. Let me pursue that with you a bit. Would you share with 
us and give us some sort of benchmarks that you think are critical 
to meet here for those caps to come off, so we have some idea as 
to what needs to be done, knowing for instance that the peace- 
keeping operations may be in jeopardy, obviously pretty quickly, if 
we do not get the caps off. At least I am told that that may be the 
case. You may want to correct me on that. 

Ambassador Bolton. The expenditure cap applies only to core 
expenditures of the United Nations itself It does not apply to 
peacekeeping operations at all. So they will not be affected. The ex- 
penditure cap was in the biannual budget of the core United Na- 
tions, $3.8 billion over the 2006-2007 biennium, $1.9 billion. This 
year the cap was $950 million, which is why we keep using the fig- 
ure of June 30. At an even-burn rate of expenditures month by 
month, it would take you about 6 months into the year. But the 
peacekeeping budget is not affected. 

We have made over the past several months various interven- 
tions in the plenary discussions of the mandate review and the 
Fifth Committee discussions of the management reform areas, a 
number of the issues that we think need to be addressed. But I did 
say, earlier, we have not tried to draw a line in the sand. We have 
tried to say, look, if we have more success in one area with some 
of the politically sensitive mandates, for example, that they might 
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be eliminated even though they do not save very much money, that 
could be an important sign of success, whereas if we deem it not 
advisable to go after them but we achieve some cost savings in 
some other areas, that we wanted to be flexible on that. 

We felt we had to show some significant reforms by the 30th of 
June and a path ahead that would show the way to making deci- 
sions on the rest. We have never said that we had to decide every- 
thing by June 30. So what we have been trying to do is actually 
be flexible and not say, if we do not get this, then bad things will 
happen. We have been trying to say we need to make progress and 
to be open to suggestions that we might find turn out to b^e accept- 
able to others that we would not necessarily have thought were 
high on our list, but would show progress. 

Senator Dodd. Are you satisfied that what I have described to 
you very briefly are major steps in the right direction? 

Ambassador Bolton. Well, I think those are steps that were in- 
train before the summit last September, and whether they are — 
they are certainly all things we have supported. Whether they turn 
out to be successful or not, remains to be seen. Certainly that is 
something we will be working very closely with the Secretariat on. 
Those are the ethics steps in particular. 

Senator Dodd. Am I to conclude that you are optimistic that this 
thing is going to be, this matter will be resolved in the coming 
weeks here? 

Ambassador Bolton. I am not optimistic. That is why I men- 
tioned one possibility we have floated is that we be prepared to, in 
effect, defer the point at which the expenditure cap kicks in for an- 
other 90 days. Again, the expenditure cap is in terms of dollars. It 
is not necessarily days. 

Senator Dodd. I understand. 

Ambassador Bolton. But if we added another $425 million, that 
might take us to about September 30, which by definition would 
give us 90 more days for further negotiations, and we would not 
even ask anything for it. Some people have said, well, you ought 
to at least tie it to some reforms, and our view is we just ought 
to say, look, we are not trying to provoke a crisis on June 30; let 
us give ourselves 90 more days. Maybe some people do not want 
to work in August, but I will be there, and let us see how much 
we can get done. If that were acceptable I think we would have a 
little bit more space and we might actually be able to accomplish 
more. 

Senator Dodd. Well, I hope you can, and I obviously prefaced my 
question by saying that all of us here, certainly on this side of the 
dais here, strongly support the effort in getting whatever meaning- 
ful reforms we can enacted in the United Nations. There is no de- 
bate at all, recognizing that we are dealing with a multiplicity of 
interests at the United Nations and the importance that that insti- 
tution plays, the critical role it plays in advancing not only its own 
interests but our interests in many, many places. 

There is a correlation between what the United Nations has as 
its goals and our goals in many places around the world and it is 
critically important that that organization remain as viable as pos- 
sible. So we will all be watching. 
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Let me ask you as well — I mentioned to you I ran into the Am- 
bassador in the corridor a few weeks ago and I shared with him, 
Mr. Chairman, that I 

Ambassador Bolton. You did not say which corridor it was, 
though. 

Senator Dodd. It was over in the House. 

I mentioned to the Ambassador that I had had a brief lunch with 
the Ambassador from Iran, the U.N. Ambassador from Iran, which 
I found interesting, Mr. Chairman, and conversing about the obvi- 
ously ongoing situation that exists here. Do you talk with him or 
do you have any relationship? Do we have any conversations? Are 
you authorized, I guess I should ask, to have any conversations 
with the Iranian Ambassador? 

Ambassador Bolton. No, I am not and so we do not. But my 
British and French counterparts, obviously, are in touch with him 
up in New York since they have diplomatic relations. 

Senator Dodd. Let me ask you. We had just a terrific hearing, 
I think a week ago, the chairman conducted. We have a lot of good 
hearings, but this one was particularly pointed because we had a 
group of people in front of us who represented a rather wide spec- 
trum on political, ideological thinking in the country. The chair- 
man, in fact all of us in one way or another, raised the issue of 
Iran and where we ought to be moving. 

There have been headlines in the paper, recently, about certain 
initiatives, and to a person — and the chairman will correct me if I 
am wrong; there were not many of us at that hearing. But as I re- 
call, no one wanted to take the military option off the table. I do 
not recall them saying that, but they all suggested that probably 
the most likely avenue of producing the desired results — and that 
is particularly of convincing the Iranians that a nuclear weapons 
program is intolerable — was probably pursuing an aggressive, mus- 
cular, diplomatic initiative. At least I think that is the conclusion 
that they all reached, and again I think they represented a pretty 
wide spectrum. 

Are you prepared to share your thinking with us on this at all, 
or just give us some idea as to what extent is this idea being pur- 
sued and discussed? Obviously we are in a public forum and I do 
not expect you to go into great detail, but I would love to hear your 
thinking on this, generally, as to how we ought to pursue it and 
whether or not that option ought to be examined. 

Ambassador Bolton. You mean direct contact with the Iranians? 

Senator Dodd. Or in the context of an European initiative, how- 
ever you think is possible. But does it make any sense to you that 
this is something that we ought to pursue? 

Ambassador Bolton. I think on the subject of the direct negotia- 
tions, both Tony Snow at the White House and Sean McCormack 
at the State Department addressed it yesterday. I do not have any- 
thing new or different to say on that score. But Secretary Rice, 
really beginning with the meeting that she had with her Perm 5 
and German counterparts in New York about 2 weeks ago, has 
been exploring ways to make the alternatives available to Iran very 
clear, both on the incentive side and the disincentive side. 

She is now considering the results of the meeting that was held 
yesterday in London and I am sure we will be in touch with her 
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counterparts to see how we proceed down that road. It has been 
her view that we take a pause from the pursuit of the resolution 
we were after in New York in order to give this initiative some 
time, and now that that discussion has been held we will pick up 
again the resolution on chapter 7 making mandatory on Iran the 
requirement that it cease its uranium enrichment activity. 

That is one track while the incentives and disincentives package 
proceeds on another track as well. So I think it is actually a very 
active moment in a variety of diplomatic channels on Iran. 

Senator Dodd. Again, Mr. Chairman, I thank you for that. It is 
very, very worthwhile. 

A last quick question I have here. I am interested in knowing the 
rationale for our decision not to seek a seat on the U.N. Commis- 
sion on — the Human Rights Council. I gather one of the achieve- 
ments of U.N. reforms, I think, and I certainly read it as such, was 
the replacement of the discredited Commission with a new Com- 
mission. I think that is a significant achievement. We chose not to 
seek to be a member of the Council and I gather from accounts, at 
least as I read them — and you can correct them if I read it wrong — 
that you felt we could have more influence on the Council from the 
outside than being a member of the Council. 

I am curious about that argument. It just seems to me that, 
given the importance of this and the elevation of the status of this 
reform, how important it was to us to get the reforms on the Coun- 
cil — there are some who believe that we might not have been able 
to get the votes to get a seat on the Council, rather than making 
the decision ourselves to not be on the Council. It seems to me we 
have a far better chance as a member of the Council to help shape 
the decisions and the agenda of that Council than being on the 
sidelines. 

I would love to hear you tell me why that is not a viable reason, 
unless the reason was we did not have the votes. If that is the case, 
then no matter what the argument is it does not make much sense 
if we did not have the votes. 

Ambassador Bolton. Well, we never did a vote count, so I do not 
really know the answer to that. We tried to make a judgment on 
the merits and the merits convinced us that, although it was a call 
that required some thinking, that it was better to stay on the out- 
side. 

Senator Dodd. How could it possibly be better to be on the out- 
side when you are trying to shape such an important forum? 

Ambassador Bolton. The empirical basis for that is the experi- 
ence we had in 2002 after the United States was defeated for a 
seat on the Human Rights Commission, when, in fact, in Geneva 
when the Commission met in 2002 we probably had more influence 
on the Commission’s decisions, in the opinion of those who were 
monitoring it carefully, because so many countries wanted to con- 
vince us to run again the next year and get a seat. 

I can tell you from the reporting that we have from our col- 
leagues in our mission in Geneva, who are, today, participating 
fully in all of the preparatory work for the new Commission, that 
we, and frankly others that are not members of the new Council 
as well who want to participate, are taking just as much a role as 
the countries that actually were elected. 
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So it was our judgment that — and it may seem counterintuitive, 
but I think there is a basis for it — that we would have as much, 
or maybe even more, influence if we did not seek a seat. 

Senator Dodd. Well, that is an intriguing argument, but I accept 
it at this point. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator Dodd. 

Senator Sarbanes. 

STATEMENT OF HON. PAUL S. SARBANES, U.S. SENATOR FROM 

MARYLAND 

Senator Sarbanes. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Just to pursue the Human Rights Council for a moment, I think 
that not enough credit has been given to Ambassador Eliason for 
what he was able to negotiate with respect to the changes from the 
Commission to the Council. 

For those of us who have to count votes, getting a majority of ev- 
eryone who is a member of the organization is no small threshold. 
I think, in fact, when the vote was taken all but a couple of coun- 
tries would have gotten on even if it was two-thirds of those voting, 
which was the position you were pushing, if I am not mistaken. 

Ambassador Bolton. It was the Secretary General’s position, 
which we supported. 

Senator Sarbanes. Which was two-thirds of those voting? 

Ambassador Bolton. Present and voting. 

Senator Sarbanes. And Eliason got a majority of all of the total 
membership; is that correct? 

Ambassador Bolton. That is correct; 96. 

Senator Sarbanes. And am I correct that in the vote that just 
took place, only a couple of the countries that did get on would not 
have gotten on under the standard you were supporting; is that 
correct? 

Ambassador Bolton. I have not, myself, made that count, so I 
would have to take a look at it. 

Senator Sarbanes. I think only Azerbaijan and Saudi Arabia 
passed the majority vote but fell short of gaining two-thirds of 
those present and voting. The others — China, Cuba, Pakistan, Rus- 
sia, some of the ones whose human rights performance is ques- 
tioned — would have qualified even under the other standard, I 
think. 

You have no information to the contrary? 

Ambassador Bolton. As I say, I have not done that calculation. 
I just cannot respond. 

Senator Sarbanes. I think it is an interesting calculation to do, 
as a matter of fact. 

I want to ask you about Darfur. We are pressing hard, as I un- 
derstand it, for a U.N. force to go into Darfur; is that correct? 

Ambassador Bolton. Well, we are trying to do two things. The 
first is to transition from the existing African Union force in 
Darfur, which we call AMIS, the African Union Mission in the 
Sudan, which is not projected to take place for another 6 or per- 
haps more months. We are certainly working to make that happen 
earlier. 
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But second, in whatever period it will take for AMIS to be re- 
placed by — I am sorry to use these acronyms — UNMIS, the U.N. 
Mission in the Sudan, which is currently in the southern part of 
the country and whose mandate would be expanded to Darfur, in 
that, whatever that interim period is, we want to take steps to 
strengthen the existing AMIS force, which has done a commend- 
able job as far as it has gone, but which does not have the re- 
sources and the mobility to provide real security throughout the re- 
gion. 

So I want to stress that we are not simply waiting for 6 months 
before we can re-hat to a U.N. force, but also looking at ways to 
strengthen, in effect move forward, the transition to a U.N. force. 

Senator Sarbanes. I guess my concern is that the U.N. force 
would require additional undertakings by the United Nations and 
further budget requirements. Yet, you have put in a budget cap at 
the United Nations. 

Ambassador Bolton. The budget cap does not affect peace- 
keeping. 

Senator Sarbanes. Well, as I understand it, the direct funding 
of the peacekeeping is done separately, and I want to address 
where the United States is contributing to that. But I also under- 
stand that the U.N.’s general budget authority, which is affected by 
the cap, does cover the coordinators in the Department of Peace- 
keeping Operations, which provides support for the peacekeepers. 
I am told it provides a whole range of logistical support for the 
peacekeeping efforts. That Office would be affected by the cap and, 
in fact, might be very severely impinged by it. 

So if that is the case — and if it is not in your knowledge bank 
at the moment, I would hope you would go back and check on it — 
then we are somewhat at cross-purposes here. We have imposed a 
cap and yet we are pushing programs which are going to put us 
in conflict with that cap. Would that not be the case? 

Ambassador Bolton. Well, as I said before you came in. Senator, 
one of the things we have floated in New York is to extend the ef- 
fect of the expenditure cap coming into play by 90 days to — and I 
will not recite all the reasons for it again, but, basically, that would 
give us more time to try and make more progress on the reform 
effort and avoid coming to a potential crisis on June 30. 

Now, I cannot guarantee, I am sure you understand, that when 
we get to September 30, things are necessarily going to be better. 
But this is one of the reasons why we have offered this in New 
York and we hope that it would get serious consideration. 

Senator Sarbanes. Well, I understand you want to keep the 
pressure on. I do think that at some point you have to calculate 
whether it is going to impede some of these other major goals we 
have, which are quite significant and substantial to us. Of course, 
Darfur obviously has attracted a lot of attention in the Congress 
and across the country and indeed around the world. 

On the peacekeeping itself, I understand we are about $400 mil- 
lion in arrears on U.N. peacekeeping. 

Ambassador Bolton. I suspect in terms of U.N. accounting it is 
actually more than that, since the bills for peacekeeping assess- 
ments come irregularly through the year. They come depending on 
the mandate renewal times and the rest, and the assessments are 
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due in U.N. accounting practices 30 days after the bill is presented. 
Since the authorization of mandates and the consequent billing for 
peacekeeping do not mesh with the U.S. budget cycle, our arrears 
are probably technically higher than that. That would be fixed, pre- 
sumably, by the end of this year when the congressional appropria- 
tions process is finished. 

Senator Sarbanes. In May the administration’s request did not 
provide for full funding for the peacekeeping arrears, regrettably. 

Ambassador Bolton. Well, that is the consequence of difficult 
budget decisions. But I think the arrears as such — I do not want 
to play word games with you, but technically in the U.N. system 
you are deemed to be in arrears if you have not paid your bill 30 
days after the assessment is billed to you, whereas, in fact gen- 
erally speaking, we pay during the same calendar year the assess- 
ment comes due, although often toward the end of the year. So that 
by the time you get to December 31, the arrearages level will actu- 
ally be much smaller. So I do not know what calculation you are 
looking at. 

Senator Sarbanes. Well, I think the calculation I am looking at 
is pretty conservative in estimating what the arrears are. In other 
words, it is allowing for the lapse of a substantial period of time, 
as you pointed out. 

Ambassador Bolton. I think I agree with you on that. 

Senator Sarbanes. Pardon? 

Ambassador Bolton. I think I agree with you on that. 

Senator Sarbanes. As you pointed out in your previous answer, 
actually by the U.N. accounting, the figure is probably much larger. 
But that includes payments 30 days overdue, and these figures do 
not. These figures assume a much larger lapse of time before we 
call them arrears. 

I want to ask you about this disarmament commission, of which 
Iran became vice president; is that right? 

Ambassador Bolton. Yes; that is correct. 

Senator Sarbanes. Israel also, I think, became a vice president 
of that commission? 

Ambassador Bolton. That is correct. 

Senator Sarbanes. Of course we have been trying over the years 
to enable Israel to play a greater role at the United Nations. Did 
we object to the Iranian inclusion, call for a vote or do anything 
to try to block it? Because I understand these decisions and made 
by acclamation, so if a country does not object, it just happens. 

What was the case in this instance? 

Ambassador Bolton. Well, that was a situation that took place 
in Geneva, so I hate to sound like a bureaucrat, but not exactly in 
my jurisdiction. My understanding of the nature of that decision 
was that the Asian group selected Iran as its regional group can- 
didate for one of the vice chairmanships of the CD and that that 
was, in fact, accepted unanimously, which is the practice that has 
developed at the United Nations over time; that the regional group 
picks its representative and that particular country is elected. 

Senator Sarbanes. Well, Mr. Bravacco, who was our representa- 
tive at that meeting of the Commission, is he one of your people 
or one of the State Department’s? 
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Ambassador Bolton. I do not think I have ever met him. I think 
he is probably part of the mission in Geneva. 

Senator Sarbanes. Now, one of the changes that was negotiated 
with respect to the Human Rights Council, as I understand it, was 
that the regional groups no longer automatically get to choose a 
candidate who is automatically accepted as a member of the Coun- 
cil. Candidates must be voted on by the entire membership. Is that 
correct? 

Ambassador Bolton. Well, that is true, except in this election. 
For example, Africa, which is allocated 13 seats on the Human 
Rights Council, only presented 13 candidates. Now, it is true they 
had to get — each of them had to get over 96 votes. But as it turned 
out, all 13 were elected. It is not the same as the regional group 
slate, to he sure. But in this case it had the look of it. 

Senator Sarbanes. Well, any one of them could have heen voted 
down, though? 

Ambassador Bolton. That is correct. 

Senator Sarbanes. And then, presumably, the region would then 
have had to bring someone else forward; is that right? 

Ambassador Bolton. We do not know the answer to that ques- 
tion. I am not trying to duck it. Because we have never had this 
kind of election before, it was uncertain what would happen. 

Senator Sarbanes. But would you agree that the election is more 
open and leaves greater opportunity now for judgment than the 
previous way that the membership of the Human Rights Commis- 
sion was being selected? 

Ambassador Bolton. I do not think we fully know the answer 
to that question because I do not think you can judge on the basis 
of one election. I think we are going to have to look at this over 
probably a 2- or 3-year period. In the case, for example, of the 
Western group there were more candidates than there were seats 
and, for reasons that surprised a lot of people, Portugal and Greece 
were two countries that did not get elected. It is very hard to un- 
derstand why that worked or how it would work in other contexts 
as well. So I think it is hard to draw conclusions, it is hard to draw 
definitive conclusions, on the basis of just one election. 

Senator Sarbanes. Yes; I do not quarrel with that. But I just 
think that the process is more open to judgment than the process 
that the Commission had, where as I understand it the selection 
at the regional level was the end of the selection process. 

Ambassador Bolton. That is correct, and the selection at the re- 
gional level still has to be put to a vote; that is correct. 

Senator Sarbanes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Senator Sarbanes. 

Senator Feingold. 

STATEMENT OF HON. RUSSELL D. FEINGOLD, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM WISCONSIN 

Senator Feingold. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ambassador Bolton, thank you for coming and talking to us 
today about an issue that many of us here in the Senate believe 
is of great importance, and I know that it is at the top of your 
agenda. I will just make brief remarks because I do have a few 
questions, but I would like to say a word about how the United Na- 
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tions, for all its flaws, is important to our own long-term interests. 
The IJnited States simply cannot go it alone on the array of threats 
and challenges that confront us in the world today — terrorism, nu- 
clear proliferation, the spread of infectious diseases, armed conflict, 
genocide, natural disasters on the scale of the Asian tsunami and 
the earthquake in Pakistan. 

Today we are looking to the United Nations to respond to some 
of the biggest threats to international peace and security, including 
the nuclear crisis in Iran and the ongoing genocide in Darfur. Far 
from being irrelevant, the United Nations plays an important part 
in our national security. 

I agree that the United Nations must become more effective and 
more accountable. We absolutely must ensure that our taxpayer 
dollars are being spent wisely. We need real reform at the United 
Nations because we need the United Nations to be an effective in- 
stitution. So while there are still challenges ahead, there have been 
successes on this front. Further success will require U.S. leadership 
and a genuine willingness to work and engage with other nations. 

Ambassador, when you were here last October you said that “In 
addition to management reform, the question of reform of the fun- 
damentally broken U.N. machinery on human rights remains a 
very high priority for us.” With respect to the new Human Rights 
Council, I agree that the body was and is a top priority. I also 
agree with the administration that the new Council is an improve- 
ment, as I just indicated, but it still falls short of the mark. What 
happened? If it was such a priority for us, why were we not more 
successful in our negotiations? 

Ambassador Bolton. I think it is very regrettable that we did 
not get as much reform as we were seeking. That was the funda- 
mental reason why we took the very hard decision we did to vote 
against the resolution creating the new Human Rights Council. I 
am certainly aware of the criticism we got for that, that we had 
made the perfect the enemy of the good. But we thought it was im- 
portant to make it clear that the changes that had been proposed 
were not as substantial as we wanted and that the real risk, there- 
fore, was that the new council would be different in name only, not 
that that was going to diminish the intensity of our effort to make 
it work or diminish our commitment to human rights. But the fact 
was that in instance after instance after instance changes to the 
existing Commission had been proposed that in the aggregate we 
think would have contributed to a fundamentally different outcome 
from the new Council, were stripped down, cut back, or eliminated. 

Senator Feingold. Ambassador, that is the result and I under- 
stand that. I am asking you, why did it happen, and at what level 
were the negotiations conducted, for example? I understand that 
most member states and, in particular, the so-called spoilers had 
their ambassadors in the room for basically all of the meetings. Is 
that accurate? 

Ambassador Bolton. If I could address that question 

Senator Feingold. Please, go ahead. 

Ambassador Bolton [continuing]. The reason I started off on the 
substance is because I think it is important to understand what 
happened in the negotiations. Many of the changes that we sup- 
ported had also been supported at the outset by the Secretary Gen- 
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eral and by almost all of the European countries. What happened 
during the course of the negotiations was that the opponents of 
real change, in our view, the opponents of real change wore down 
the Europeans and others to the point where in case after case 
after case positions that we had started out and advocated to- 
gether, we were left basically alone as others gave in on one issue 
or another. 

The question of how this was negotiated, I think, has been re- 
ported by some people who, perhaps, were not familiar with the 
real substance of it in an accurate way. There were a lot of meet- 
ings of the working group of the General Assembly on human 
rights, where basically people come and read statements. There is 
not real negotiation going on in the room. People come and read 
statements. 

At the time that most of the negotiations were going on, instead 
of having its complement of five ambassadors in New York, the 
United States had two, which made it difficult for us to cover at 
the ambassadorial level all of the various meetings we needed to 
cover. 

Senator Feingold. So this wearing down occurred some times 
when we were sort of undermanned? 

Ambassador Bolton. Well, in part, but it occurred. The point I 
was trying to make was that the real negotiations take place be- 
hind the scenes and who is sitting in a room at any given time 
while people are reading prepared statements is not really a meas- 
ure of the level of effort that we were undertaking, even though we 
were undermanned. 

Senator Feingold. Were you personally present in negotiating 
meetings from the time when they began? 

Ambassador Bolton. Absolutely. 

Senator Feingold. So were you in these meetings where these 
efforts were being made by the so-called spoilers? 

Ambassador Bolton. Where the real negotiations were taking 
place, I was frequently there; that is right. I was often not there 
at meetings where people were sitting around and reading state- 
ments, where no negotiations were taking place. 

Senator Feingold. But in these meetings where the real conces- 
sions were made that we did not like, you were present? It sounds 
like we sort of got taken to the cleaners. 

Ambassador Bolton. Sad to say, many of the concessions were 
not made in negotiating sessions. They were made within decision- 
making mechanisms in the European Union and other places 
where the decision was made not to stick with the going-in posi- 
tion. 

Senator Feingold. And in the end how many countries voted 
with our position? 

Ambassador Bolton. A total of four voted with us. 

Senator Feingold. You discussed the recent vote by the G-77 re- 
jecting much of the Secretary General’s reform proposals. You 
noted that it is very unusual for budget matters to be voted on. 
Typically, I understand that they are done by consensus. Can you 
comment on how we got to this confrontational situation? Was this 
the first time that this consensus rule was broken? 
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Ambassador Bolton. No, and I think it is important to under- 
stand where the consensus practice came from. In the early and 
mid-1980s and before that, decisions in the Fifth Committee were 
typically taken by majority vote, by vote of one kind or another. In 
the course of the early 1980s and the mid-1980s the voting against 
the United States position became a routine kind of event and the 
United States lost votes on budget matters by overwhelming ma- 
jorities. 

One reaction to that took place in Congress when Congress de- 
cided to begin withholding the U.S. assessed contributions. So, rec- 
ognizing the effect that had on the organization, the Fifth Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly instituted consensus-based budget 
decisions, so that the views of all of the members could be taken 
into account. That position, that practice of consensus-based budg- 
eting, took place basically during most of the next 20-year period. 

The circumstances dealing with this resolution were that the 
Fifth Committee was considering a variety of statements that had 
been made in their deliberation over the Secretary General’s report 
“Investing in the United Nations,” which was the report the Sec- 
retary General made on management reform, when very unexpect- 
edly, I think not just to us but to most other non-G-77 countries, 
the G-77 put forward the text of a resolution that essentially elimi- 
nated the prospects for some of the Secretary General’s rec- 
ommendations and dramatically diminished the prospects for most 
of the rest, and they pressed for this resolution to be adopted, and 
they said it was a kind of theater in the Fifth Committee. 

They would say: We ask that the motion be adopted by con- 
sensus. So the presidency of the European Union would raise his 
hand and say: There is not a consensus on it. Japan would say: 
There is not a consensus. We would say: There is not a consensus. 
It was clear there was not consensus. 

Now, in a typical 

Senator Feingold. When did these events occur, do you remem- 
ber? 

Ambassador Bolton. This was a couple weeks ago. I would have 
to get you the exact dates. 

Senator Feingold. So the consensus was broken in this situa- 
tion? 

Ambassador Bolton. There was no question there was no con- 
sensus. 

Senator Feingold. This was not the first time that the con- 
sensus situation had been broken in the past. Is it not true that 
the United States first broke this pattern back in December? Did 
we not do it first? 

Ambassador Bolton. No. Let me go back to the mid-1980s. At 
that time there was the Kassebaum-Solomon legislation that pro- 
vided — I am testing my memory here, but basically said that if 
budget decisions were not adopted by consensus that there would 
be consequent withholdings. I do not recall the specifics of it. 

But the effort to achieve a consensus-based formula was one that 
was basically motivated by a desire to keep the United States in- 
volved. There have been various instances where consensus was 
not obtained, but this was the, I think, listening to the statements 
of representatives of the EU countries and many others, including 
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some in the G-77, the biggest breach of that precedent in the 20- 
year history of the practice. 

Senator Feingold. Did we not breach it in December, though? 

Ambassador Bolton. On what matter? 

Senator Feingold. I understand there was a matter in December 
where we objected and there was not a consensus. 

Ambassador Bolton. Well, there are often not consensus deci- 
sions on a range of issues. This is the Fifth Committee. If you give 
me the specifics I would be delighted to try and respond. 

Senator Feingold. I will submit you something, if we could, to 
try and get a more specific response on that. 

Obviously, I think we should all be doing all we can to avoid the 
scenario of the U.N. shutting its doors in June. What diplomatic ac- 
tivities are you engaged in personally in New York with others at 
the United Nations to convince agencies to follow through on these 
reforms? Is Secretary Rice pressing the issue in bilateral negotia- 
tions with her counterparts abroad, and how do you plan to reach 
out to the G-77 members? 

Ambassador Bolton. Well, Secretary Rice is certainly personally 
involved in discussing this with many of her counterparts, and I 
laid out before you came in a series of things we are doing, includ- 
ing the offer that we have made, the suggestion that we have 
made, to defer the coming into effect of the budget cap for 90 days. 

We would have to say at this point on management review and 
on the mandate review that we have not achieved any measurable 
progress on reform. So to avoid having the expenditure cap kick in 
at a point where an honest answer to the question, how much man- 
agement reform have you got, would be pretty close to zero. We 
have suggested just moving it back 90 days, moving it 90 days to 
the right, to allow more discussions to continue. 

But I can tell you that within the mission, within the State De- 
partment, at our embassies around the world, there is a huge 
amount of activity going on to try and make these reforms success- 
ful. That is the mandate that the President and the Secretary have 
given us and that is what we would like to try and see have hap- 
pen. 

Senator Feingold. Thank you. Ambassador. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Senator Feingold. 

We are going to have a vote very shortly. I will go and vote. I 
will put the chair in the hands of Senator Voinovich, who will have 
an opportunity to raise a question and recognize Senator Sarbanes, 
who may have a question. Then I will be back, in the event that 
others have questions, to conclude the hearing. 

Senator Voinovich. In other words, if no one is here I will just 
adjourn the meeting? 

The Chairman. Correct. 

Senator Voinovich [presiding]. OK. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I mentioned to you in my first round of questionings the issue 
of Christian Burnham, Under Secretary for Management. On page 
12 of your testimony you go into the arrangements, with quotes 
from David Walker, “U.N. funding arrangements constrain OIOS’s 
ability to operate independently, as mandated by the General As- 
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sembly and required by international auditing standards OIOS has 
adopted.” 

How much of the reform — how much do the reforms have to do 
with what Burnham’s doing? In other words, is he able to do any- 
thing? Or does this vote by the Fifth Committee and then by the 
General Assembly, has that stopped him from doing things that he 
talked to me about when I was there? 

Ambassador Bolton. He is continuing on a variety of the things 
he is trying to do, and he has run into enormous criticism, I have 
to say. My job is not easy; his job is even harder. He has under- 
taken very substantial work to reform the procurement practices of 
the United Nations, including suspending without pay, I think it 
is now 8, 10 employees of the procurement operation, while inves- 
tigation continues both internally in the United Nations and in law 
enforcement channels as well. 

There are a range of activities that we think the Secretary Gen- 
eral currently has authority to do and we have encouraged the Sec- 
retary General to proceed to make the changes that he can make. 
One of the consequences of the G-77 resolution we have been talk- 
ing about, what we think was to brush back the Secretary General, 
to make him more hesitant to proceed, and we have certainly urged 
that he not be deterred by that, because there are significant steps 
that the Secretary General can take within the existing authorities 
and I think moving in a variety of fields in the accounting and au- 
diting field, for example, in strengthening the whistleblower protec- 
tion operation and the ethics office. 

Many people in the U.N. system are not familiar, for example, 
with whistleblower protection and they are uncertain what it 
means. If you come forward are you really protected, because it is 
new to that culture. So there are a lot of things that Burnham is 
doing in particular to try and follow through on the implementa- 
tion of these steps, but also steps the Secretary General, himself, 
can take, which we hope he will. 

Senator Voinovich. I would like to know what steps he can be 
taking and what Burnham is doing, just to get an idea of the fact 
that we are moving the ball down the field in this regard and how 
the vote on the reforms is hurting us. You mentioned, in terms of 
the mandates — and we have got this JUSKCANZ group working 
with you — the deal-breaker with that one is how far do they go 
back? If we lose that one then we have lost the mandates thing, 
so that is the big one, right? 

Ambassador Bolton. That is correct, and that has not been ad- 
dressed in the General Assembly review yet. 

Senator Voinovich. I would like to comment, too, that somebody 
talked about the Human Rights Council. I contacted several embas- 
sies, EU embassies. I think what happened was Eliason worked 
with the European Union and they compromised and we were out, 
we lost, as distinguished from the fact that JUSKCANZ is moving 
on helping you with the mandates, correct? 

Ambassador Bolton. That is correct. 

Senator Voinovich. On the reforms, have you identified deal- 
breakers on the reforms? In other words, what are the key things 
in the reform area where you really think we need to have it if we 
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are going to go forward? Do you know what those are? Can you 
share with us? 

Ambassador Bolton. I will provide to the committee the list of 
20-some specific clusters of mandates that the JUSKCANZ group 
has agreed to as their priorities. But as I said earlier, we have 
tried to avoid saying we have to have X or Y or Z and if we do not 
have that the expenditure cap will come into play, in an effort to 
show flexibility, that these are the areas where we want to proceed. 

I think the one thing 

Senator VoiNOViCH. Is the JUSKCANZ group helping you on the 
reforms, too? 

Ambassador Bolton. Yes. Absolutely. 

Senator Voinovich. So you guys are together on both the re- 
forms and the mandate? 

Ambassador Bolton. Yes. We have got this list of, I think, it is 
22 mandates that we are all in agreement on. We have additional 
ones we would like to see and different other members have dif- 
ferent ones. But these are the ones all of us have agreed on. 

I think the one area where I do not see room for compromise is 
we have to have a road ahead after June 30. In other words, we 
have to have some agreed-upon process by which we are going to 
address the mandates that we are clearly not going to have time 
to address by June 30. 

As I said earlier, nobody ever believed we would finish every- 
thing by June 30 and we do not expect that. But what we do expect 
is that we will say we will get done as much as we are going to 
get done and then we have got a concrete agreement on how we 
are going to review what else is out there. If we do not have that 
agreement, I am worried that we go back to business as usual and 
that the reform process is over. So that way ahead is important, 
specifically this year, but it is also important to establish what Sec- 
retary Rice wanted, the lasting revolution of reform. That kind of 
mechanism has to be put in place. 

Senator Voinovich. So what you are saying is that you have 
identified areas that are key and the team is communicating to 
them, but there is a point where, first of all, you want a procedure 
in place to show that they are going to be getting together and that 
they are not going to take a vacation and that you will not see 
them again until September. So that is one thing that you think 
is fundamental? 

Ambassador Bolton. That is correct. 

Senator Voinovich. And we will find that out pretty quick, 
right? 

Ambassador Bolton. I think that is right. 

Senator Voinovich. No. 2, there is a pretty clear consensus 
about three or four things among the group that you need to be 
really talking about that should be resolved, and you have a pretty 
good idea about where you stand in terms of that by the 30th of 
September? 

Ambassador Bolton. Well, if we get the extension, as I said, if 
we move that to the right by 90 days, that would give us more 
time. 

Senator Voinovich. What I am pointing out is, in terms of things 
like how far do you go back in the mandates, you are going to have 
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a pretty good idea on the three or four things, top things that you 
have agreed upon, by September as to where these folks stand. 

Ambassador Bolton. We are going to need to have that, right. 

Senator VoiNOViCH. The question is. How much help are you 
going to be getting? Are there any odd men out in the G-77? Do 
you have any people that you are talking to that have said, gee, 
we think these reforms should go forward? I don’t know, like some- 
body said, hiring and firing, that the guy will not have the author- 
ity to fire people like that, but that they will put a procedure in 
place that if somebody is going to be fired they have to go through 
a certain committee or some darn thing. But there are areas you 
think that some compromise can be made in the areas where they 
seem to be giving us the biggest problem? 

Ambassador Bolton. What we are trying to do there is in discus- 
sions within the G-77 to try to find countries that are willing to 
agree with the argument that these reforms are basically in the in- 
terest of the whole organization, and there is resistance within the 
G-77 to breaking up into pieces. As I said earlier, their whip orga- 
nization is very strong. Even though many of the moderate G-77 
countries tell us that they fully support the reform idea, they say: 
We cannot stand up in the G-77 meetings and make it look like 
we are opposing the leadership. 

This is a sociological, political problem in New York that has 
been around for years and years and years. But finding a way 
through that I think is going to be critical to getting a successful 
outcome on reform. It is a major subject for us. 

Senator VoiNOViCH. Is there anything that we can do to help 
you? 

Ambassador Bolton. Well, I continue to believe that if I could 
coax more Senators and Representatives to New York to sit down 
with not only the G-77, but with other countries, because I do 
think — I think this came up in my confirmation hearings last 
year — there is bipartisan support for reform. And I think when 
they hear it — they can hear it from me day in and day out. When 
they hear it from people who are actually elected by real American 
citizens, it does have an influence. So I would welcome the help. 

I know what you and other Senators did in terms of talking to 
ambassadors here in Washington to impress on them the serious- 
ness with which Congress takes this effort is another positive con- 
tribution. 

Senator VoiNOViCH. Senator Coleman and I are going to be at 
the NATO meeting this weekend and we have talked about draft- 
ing up something where we can start talking to some of our col- 
leagues there that are on this list of the top dues-payers, to see if 
they might do something simultaneously with us and their respec- 
tive Parliaments. 

Senator Sarbanes. 

Senator Sarbanes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

To what extent do you feel you are undercut in advancing posi- 
tions at the United Nations because of the U.S. arrearages in mak- 
ing various payments to the United Nations? In other words, do 
they say, well, that is fine for you to say, but you are not paying 
up your membership requirements? 
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Ambassador Bolton. Well, I think it is an issue that is raised 
frequently, particularly by G-77 countries. There is a little mantra 
they have about countries paying in full and on time. So at the rhe- 
torical level I think there is no question but that it is a factor. 

But if you are asking for a concrete political judgment, I do not 
think it has any impact. 

Senator Sarbanes. In percentage terms, I looked at a table that 
said we were 60 to 70 percent of the arrearages — are U.S. arrear- 
ages at the United Nations. Is that correct? Is it that predominant? 

Ambassador Bolton. Again, Senator, if I could see the table I 
would respond to it, because it depends on how you are defining 
the arrearages, as we discussed earlier. 

Senator Sarbanes. Well, no matter how you define them, that is 
probably a fairly accurate situation, is it not? 

Ambassador Bolton. In dollar terms, there is no doubt we have 
the largest arrearages. Where it stands in percentage terms, as I 
say, it depends at what moment in the year you are talking about. 

Senator Sarbanes. Now, I am concerned that I understand as a 
bargaining tactic you sort of hang tough, but I am also concerned 
about what it does if you do not recognize the things that have 
been accomplished as you move forward. Now, your perception I 
gather is that the Human Rights Council is a change that did not 
amount to much. I differ with that perception. I thought they 
amounted to something and they opened up some very real possi- 
bilities, as I indicated earlier in our discussion. 

This JUSKCANZ group that you now have pushing for reforms, 
how many of them were with you on the position on the Human 
Rights Council? 

Ambassador Bolton. All of the other members of the 
JUSKCANZ, which is a pretty loose group, all of them voted in 
favor. 

Senator Sarbanes. Voted in favor. 

Ambassador Bolton. We did not discuss that with the 
JUSKCANZ. 

Senator Sarbanes. But none of us were with us — none of them? 
The group you are now in pushing reform, none of them were with 
us on that issue, is that right? 

Ambassador Bolton. Well, they were at the beginning on many 
of the points. In the end they voted in favor of the resolution. 

Senator Sarbanes. I know, but you do not get everything you 
want in any negotiation, I do not think. 

Let me ask you, because I am interested in the sort of view that 
nothing has been achieved. Sometimes it helps if you provide some 
encouragement as well as some condemnation as you are trying to 
move forward on a reform agenda if things get done that amount 
to something. Now, Burnham apparently has said that the whistle- 
blower protection policy is the strongest of any international orga- 
nization. Would you agree with that? 

Ambassador Bolton. I think that is probably right. 

Senator Sarbanes. You think it is right? 

Ambassador Bolton. Probably right. 

Senator Sarbanes. Well, that is an accomplishment, would you 
not say? 

Ambassador Bolton. Sure. 
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Senator Sarbanes. Now you need to implement it, obviously. 

Ambassador Bolton. Absolutely. 

Senator Sarbanes. But as a policy it is a substantial step, is it 
not? 

Ambassador Bolton. It is a very important step for the organi- 
zation. 

Senator Sarbanes. Now, have they created an ethics office and 
sought to improve ethics training? 

Ambassador Bolton. They have. 

Senator Sarbanes. Do you regard that as amounting to some- 
thing? 

Ambassador Bolton. I think that is a good first step. 

Senator Sarbanes. What about the financial disclosure policy in 
an effort to get more transparency and improved oversight? Has 
that been strengthened? 

Ambassador Bolton. I think the policy is an excellent idea. 

Senator Sarbanes. I understand that they have set up an inde- 
pendent oversight advisory committee. 

Ambassador Bolton. They have, but that is a pale version of 
what Paul Volcker recommended. 

Senator Sarbanes. And when you say that then, are you just 
sort of dismissing it? 

Ambassador Bolton. No. It is a first step, but Chairman Volcker 
was very disappointed, I can tell you. 

Senator Sarbanes. Was it the Chinese who said the journey of 
a thousand miles begins with a single step? 

Ambassador Bolton. They may have. 

Senator Sarbanes. I think when we went to the Moon we said 
something like that, or our astronauts: One small step for man- 
kind. 

Is the United Nations undertaking an independent external re- 
view of its oversight system? 

Ambassador Bolton. It was directed to do so by the outcome 
document, but I am not aware of specific steps that have been 
taken to implement that. I would have to check on that further. I 
am not aware of that. 

Senator Sarbanes. If specific steps had been taken, would you 
regard that as amounting to something? 

Ambassador Bolton. It would amount to something. 

Senator Sarbanes. Has a peace-building commission been cre- 
ated? 

Ambassador Bolton. Yes; it has. 

Senator Sarbanes. Approved by the General Assembly? 

Ambassador Bolton. Yes; it has. 

Senator Sarbanes. Was that one of our major reform objectives 
prior to the world leaders summit? 

Ambassador Bolton. It was an objective. The real question is 
how it performs in operation and whether it comes into conflict 
with the Security Council. 

Senator Sarbanes. How far do you think it gets us if these 
things are done — and some of them, they are being implemented 
fairly well, apparently; on others there is a question of the imple- 
mentation. Now, if you sort of denigrate or downplay the policy 
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change do you think that is going to help further effective imple- 
mentation or hinder effective implementation of the policy? 

Ambassador Bolton. I do not think I have denigrated them. I 
think the testimony makes that clear. 

Senator Sarbanes. Well, here today. But I think generally 
speaking, these things — earlier you made some comment to the ef- 
fect that you did not think any of this really amounted to anything. 

Ambassador Bolton. No, what I think I said was in the area of 
management reform and mandate review stemming from the Sec- 
retary General’s recommendations in “Investing in the United Na- 
tions,” his March report, and in the mandate review ordered by the 
outcome document of the September summit, we have not achieved 
any management reform and we have not accomplished any change 
in the mandates. 

Senator Sarbanes. Well, I would suggest to you that sometimes 
a carrot as well as a stick are helpful in bringing about change. If 
the United States, which after all is a significant actor, says noth- 
ing is good enough, nothing has been done, we are not really get- 
ting anywhere, it seems to be — it is in your opening statement: “To 
be frank, the overall results have not been particularly encour- 
aging.” 

Ambassador Bolton. I think that is a fair statement. 

Senator Sarbanes. “And there has been some movement, but no 
real notable success so far.” Well, some of these items represent a 
notable success, don’t they? 

Ambassador Bolton. I think much remains to be seen. I think 
when you change the policy that is a step forward. Whether the 
policy gets implemented or not, I do not know. Let me give you a 
specific example 

Senator Sarbanes. Do you not think you should in some way en- 
courage that? 

Ambassador Bolton. I think we have. 

Senator Sarbanes. I would hate for you to be the coach of an 
athletic team, because it seems to me you would be berating the 
players all the time, even when one or another of them may have 
really done a pretty good job or turned in a pretty good play. 

I understand you sort of mix these things, and trying to bring 
about change is not easy to do, as has been pointed out, particu- 
larly with an organization that has been sort of set in its ways for 
a very long period of time. This role of the constant scold I am not 
sure is the best way toward change. 

Ambassador Bolton. Well, I do not think that is the role we are 
fulfilling. But Joseph Schumpeter, the economist, once said that 
one of the advantages of capitalism was that it brought a gale of 
creative destruction because of the impact of competition and mar- 
ket forces. In terms of the revolution of reform in New York, it 
would be nice to have a little bit more of a stiff breeze. 

Senator Sarbanes. We deal here in an environment which in 
some ways I think is not altogether different from the environment 
you have to deal with up there, and I think I can safely say to you 
that if we went at it from the point of view of creative 
destructionism I do not think we would get very far. 

With that, I thank the chairman. 

Senator VoiNOViCH. Thank you. Senator Sarbanes. 
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I will just conclude by saying that I was impressed with your tes- 
timony this morning, Mr. Bolton. I think that the multilateral ap- 
proach that you are taking in working with other countries is one 
that is well taken. I know you tried with the European Union and 
you were not successful. The President of the General Assembly 
was pretty effective with some of his friends. 

But the fact that you have got the team together on these other 
two areas I think is very, very important, and I suggest you stay 
with that. Let us do it together. Let us not be unilateral. I think 
that is what Secretary Rice has done with her coming on as Sec- 
retary of State. The word is getting out that we are working with 
other people. 

I was at the German Marshall meeting in Brussels that was held 
on trans-Atlantic relationships and I was impressed with the recep- 
tivity that the European Union had toward the United States and 
the very positive words that Mr. Solana had to say. In fact, some 
thought he was a little bit too positive. 

We will be in NATO — the NATO meeting in France coming up — 
and we will have a chance to see the relationship there. Several 
years ago it was not very good. 

So I just say keep going, working with other people, particularly 
I think with the Japanese, because next to us they are the ones 
that are putting more money in than any other country. Also, fol- 
lowing up on Senator Sarbanes’ comments, give us the best infor- 
mation you can about the progress that has been made. I am par- 
ticularly concerned about Mr. Burnham and where he is going, and 
Kofi Annan. Maybe we could encourage him to stay in there and 
get it done. This is his last hurrah and what a wonderful legacy 
if he could just do administratively whatever he can, under- 
standing that some of the other stuff may take some time. 

Thank you very much for coming today. 

Ambassador Bolton. Thank you. Could I just say one word be- 
fore you adjourn? On the European Union, we certainly are not 
going to give up on them at all, particularly because if you look at 
Germany, Britain, France, Italy, these are some of the contributors 
ranking right behind the United States and Japan in terms of the 
size of their contribution. So I think continuing the efforts with 
them is an important priority. 

Senator VoiNOViCH. Well, I understand that. What I am saying 
is that we lost them on the Human Rights Council because they 
agreed to do something else. The positive thing is that they are 
with you on these other two areas, and that is great. 

Ambassador Bolton. Yes, and it is going to require work to keep 
that together. We are engaged in that. I think this NATO meeting 
is a good chance to talk to a number of key contributors that would 
be quite helpful. 

Senator VOINOVICH. Thanks very much. 

Ambassador Bolton. Thank you. 

Senator VoiNOViCH. The meeting is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:57 a.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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Additional Statement and Questions and Answers Submitted 

FOR THE Record 

Prepared Statement of Senator Joseph R. Biden, Jr., U.S. Senator From 

Delaware 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for calling this hearing on United Nations reform. This 
is the committee’s third hearing on the topic since last July, when we heard from 
Speaker Gingrich and Senator Mitchell. A lot has happened since then, and I appre- 
ciate your leadership in continuing to focus on this issue. 

We have a lot on the agenda at the United Nations. Darfur is at the top on the 
list. Ambassador Bolton, I’d like to commend you for helping secure a vote in the 
Security Council to send U.N. peacekeepers to Darfur. That was an important step, 
but we have a long way to go. Reports are that it could take a year or longer to 
get the United Nations to take over the African Union mission. The people of Darfur 
don’t have a year; they are dying every day, every hour. I’ll be interested to hear 
what can be done, and what you are doing, to accelerate this process. 

We all agree that the United Nations needs reform — lots of it — particularly in the 
areas of management, budget, and personnel. The changes that resulted from the 
Helms-Biden legislation in the late 1990s were significant, but more needs to be 
done so that the United Nations can be more effective at the critical work it does. 

And more has been done. I am encouraged by the progress that has been made 
since U.N. members endorsed a long list of reforms at last fall’s High Level Summit. 
The Secretary General and member states have followed through by creating an 
ethics office, implementing a whistleblower policy, issuing a new financial disclosure 
policy, and forming an Independent Oversight Advisory Committee. 

Secretary General Annan also released a report in March which outlined rec- 
ommendations for a more efficient and cost-effective Secretariat and made rec- 
ommendations on a staff buyout and on reviewing outdated mandates. The United 
Nations needs to clean house on underperforming and duplicative positions and pro- 
grams. 

So far, so good. But I am confused about the U.S. approach to two major reform 
efforts, and the results of them. 

First, I am disappointed that the creation of the Human Rights Council to replace 
the Human Rights Commission fell short of the mark. It is an improvement over 
the old Commission, but is not what it should be. What I don’t understand is how 
we got there. 

It was a heavy lift, but not beyond our ability. Why did we fail to achieve our 
objectives? Did we make it a top priority? Did we allocate the diplomatic resources 
necessary to make it happen? For example, did the Ambassador or his top deputy 
attend the negotiating sessions on the Council? My understanding is that they were 
a no-show at most of them, and that we were represented by a lower level official. 

Then, having failed to get the Council we wanted, we chose not to run for a seat — 
a serious mistake, in my view, because we will be absent at the formation of the 
Council during the important first year of its existence. 

Second, I am concerned about negotiations surrounding the U.N. budget, and 
what I understand to be a potential train wreck. 

In the middle of June, the United Nations will run out of money due to the ap- 
proval last January of a 6-month cap on the Secretary General’s spending author- 
ity — rather than the adoption of the regular 2-year budget. This interim budget was 
agreed to after the United States threatened to veto a 2-year budget unless it was 
linked to U.N. reforms. 

I understand the tactic of linking budgets to reform. We have done it here, and 
we did it in the Helms-Biden legislation. What I don’t understand is this — what is 
our strategy for the coming weeks? Have we made our objectives clear to the other 
member states? Have we set forth our redlines? In other words, having linked the 
budget to reform, have we made clear what reforms we expect? 

At a recent hearing in the House, Mr. Ambassador, you said that one reason the 
G-77 members were opposed to the reform agenda is that they are concerned “be- 
cause the exact dimensions of our reform efforts are not entirely clear.” How can 
that be? Do we not have a specific list of reform objectives — and have we not com- 
municated these objectives to the other member states during the last 6 months? 

Our handling of these two issues thus far does not appear to have improved our 
position in New York. I certainly hope that we are not approaching an impasse on 
reform efforts. But I do wonder why we haven’t been more successful in creating 
cohesion among member states, particularly among our longstanding allies. 

Reform is tough, even when things are going well for the United States in the 
diplomatic arena. In order to succeed, we need a full-court diplomatic press. I don’t 
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see much evidence of that, and I am not convinced that we are surrounded by much 
goodwill as negotiations go forward. 

So I look forward to hearing from the Ambassador about his plan for success. 


Responses of Ambassador John Bolton to Questions From Senator Joseph R. 

Biden, Jr. 

Question. In your testimony before the Foreign Relations Committee in October 
2005, you said that “In addition to management reform, the question of reform of 
the fundamentally broken U.N. machinery on human rights remains a very high 
priority for us.” I am concerned about press reports that the United States sent con- 
fusing messages during the negotiations to establish the Human Rights Council, 
and was not fully engaged in the process (for example, “U.S. Seen as Failing To En- 
gage in U.N. Process,” Los Angeles Times, March 18, 2006). 

• (a) When did negotiating meetings begin? How many were held? 

• (b) At what level were negotiations for the Human Rights Council conducted? 
What proportion of member states had Permanent Representatives negotiating 
in the meetings? 

• (c) Were you present in negotiating meetings from the time that they began? 
If not, when did you enter the negotiations? In how many negotiating meetings 
did you participate? 

• (d) In your final meeting with General Assembly President Eliasson before the 
draft text of the Human Rights Council resolution was presented, what did you 
outline as the U.S. top priorities? Did you indicate that the two-thirds voting 
criteria for membership was a redline? 

Answer. 

(a) The negotiations began on October 11. 

(b) We were represented at the more than 1,000 hours of negotiations by various 
senior-level officials, including senior-level experts from USUN, a Deputy Assistant 
Secretary from State Department, 10 Assistant Secretary, Kristen Silverberg, and 
USUN’s Deputy Permanent Representative, Ambassador Alejandro Wolff. 

(c) I was always involved closely in the negotiating process, starting with a hard 
fought initiative to include in the World Summit Outcome Document a commitment 
to strengthen the U.N. human rights machinery and create a Human Rights Council 
(paragraphs 157-160), which I negotiated. From that point forward, we faced signifi- 
cant obstacles from a strong contingent of states that lack a genuine commitment 
to the protection and promotion of human rights. The United States played an ac- 
tive role in overcoming hardcore obstructions and keeping negotiations alive and on 
track. Throughout this process and up until the day of adoption, we continued to 
particularly press for basic measures to try to ensure a credible membership. 

(d) Our suggestion that candidates for the HRC present an open letter to the Gen- 
eral Assembly President outlining their interest, qualifications, and commitments/ 
pledges to improve human rights was accepted and proved to be a useful mechanism 
in the first HRC elections. Throughout the negotiating process and in final meet- 
ings, including the last meeting with President Eliasson, we stressed the need for 
sufficient tangible measures to improve the quality of membership. This core posi- 
tion had been explained to President Elliasson many times in New York, as well 
as in meetings with Secretary Rice and other high-level officials in Washington. We 
asserted that gross abusers of human rights, including countries which are under 
Security Council sanction for human rights abuses or terrorism, pursuant to articles 
41 and 42 of the U.N. Charter, be ineligible to serve on the Council. That funda- 
mental proposal was intended to urge the international community to draw a line 
beyond which certain human rights practices would fall so short of minimal stand- 
ards that that country should not be a member of the Council. It stands to reason 
that any government deemed to pose a threat to peace and security for human 
rights abuses should be disqualified. The other core U.S. position — a requirement 
HRC members be elected by a majority of two-thirds of those voting and present 
in the General Assembly — was also intended to ensure that the new body included 
adequate safeguards to keep repressive states off the Council. We advocated consist- 
ently for both these measures in order to ensure that the HRC would be truly effec- 
tive. These negotiations were a unique opportunity to do better than before and to 
achieve new levels of credibility and efficiency to protect and institutionalize the 
rights of the world’s vulnerable populations. The United States will continue to en- 
gage with the Council to try to safeguard and expand human rights around the 
world. 
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Question. The United Nations biannual budget contains a $950 million limitation 
on the Secretariat’s spending authority — which means that the United Nations will 
not have the authority to spend money after June 30 unless the U.N. Budget Com- 
mittee acts. The United States pushed for spending to be capped, contingent on 
progress being made in implementing management and budget reforms. 

In recent testimony before the House Committee on Government Reform, you said 
that “the exact dimensions of our reform efforts are not entirely clear.” 

• Can you explain this statement? 

• Does the administration have a list of specific reform objectives to be met in 
order to support lifting the spending cap in June? (Or in September, if the cap 
is extended by 90 days?) 

• Did we put forth a list in January, including redlines, as a basis for negotia- 
tions when we pushed for the budget cap? If not, why? 

Answer. At the time of this testimony, the General Assembly had voted to reject 
many of the reforms proposed by the Secretary General, as outlined in A60692, “In- 
vesting in the United Nations: for a Stronger Organization Worldwide.” Because it 
was unclear how the Secretary General would respond to this resolution, the exact 
dimensions of the proposed reforms at that point were also unclear. As I stated in 
this testimony, member states were awaiting the Secretariat’s further reports on the 
reform proposals that were to outline the exact dimensions of the reforms con- 
templated by the Secretariat. The G-77 did state that one of the reasons for their 
refusal to agree to the terms of the Secretary General’s reform proposals was that 
they could not make an informed judgment until the exact dimensions of the reform 
proposals were clarified by the Secretariat. 

The General Assembly agreed, by consensus, to lift the spending cap on June 30, 
2006. The United States, Japan, Australia, and Canada disassociated from the con- 
sensus because no additional reforms had yet been adopted to justify this action. 
In the weeks and months leading up to the lifting of the cap, the United States 
sought to identify particular reforms that it believed could be enacted before the 
time came to lift the cap. The United States identified reforms in three key areas, 
or buckets, where we believed it was possible to reach consensus: Modernizing the 
Secretariat; improving oversight, accountability and governance, and mandate re- 
view. The United States circulated a nonpaper to all member states outlining these 
areas of reform. In order to show flexibility and compromise the United States indi- 
cated that it considered it important to obtain progress in each of the key areas, 
but did not define any one particular item that had to be achieved prior to lifting 
the cap. The United States emphasized that it would look to the overall results 
across the three areas in judging progress sufficient to lift the cap. The General As- 
sembly failed to reach consensus on any of these reforms before the cap was lifted. 
One week after lifting the cap, the General Assembly reached consensus on a resolu- 
tion adopting certain reforms, including among others, agreement to replace the cur- 
rent information technology system with an improved information and communica- 
tion technology infrastructure, approval of international public sector accounting 
standards, and expanded discretionary authority for the Secretary General with re- 
gard to the budget. The United States joined in consensus on a resolution adopting 
these limited reforms. 

The United States specifically referred to the reforms outlined in the Outcome 
Document adopted by world leaders in the October summit as the basis for its nego- 
tiations pending more specific follow-on reform proposals that were then being pre- 
pared by the Secretariat (pursuant to the Outcome Document). The first installment 
of the Secretary General’s follow-on reform proposals came in A/60/692, “Investing 
in the United Nations: for a Stronger Organization Worldwide” and was not made 
public until March. 


Response of Ambassador John Bolton to a Question by Senator George 

Allen 

Question. In July, I understand the United Nations will, once again, meet to dis- 
cuss the illicit trafficking in small arms and light weapons. I would hope you will, 
once again, play a leading role in rejecting any measures that would restrict or im- 
pede the ability of U.S. firearm manufacturers, who are already subject to stringent 
export regulations, to produce and market their products. Does the U.S. position re- 
main the same as it was in 2001 when you addressed this U.N. conference? 

Answer. The U.S. position on key issues remains the same as at the 2001 U.N. 
conference. That is, at the June 26-July 7 U.N. Review Conference on Small Arms 
and Light Weapons, the United States will oppose: (1) Any efforts that call for re- 
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strictions on the legal trade and possession of firearms; (2) inclusion of ammunition 
in any outcome document; or (3) any effort to impose a blanket ban on transfers 
to nonstate actors. I will work closely with the U.S. delegation, led by Under Sec- 
retary, Robert Joseph, to advance and protect U.S. interests. 


Responses of Ambassador John Bolton to Questions by Senator Mel 

Martinez 

Question. How can the new U.N. Human Rights Council avoid the same problems 
that plagued the previous U.N. Commission on Human Rights? 

Answer. The Council could avoid the problems of its predecessor by focusing its 
time and resources on civil and political rights rather than so-called economic 
rights, in-country technical assistance and advisory services wherever needed, im- 
plementation of existing human rights instruments rather than creation of new 
ones, and situations involving mass, flagrant, and systematic human rights viola- 
tions perpetrated by governments. 

We’ve been concerned by early actions of the Council including anti-Israel meas- 
ures, and the adoption of two new international instruments that the United States 
considers flawed (on enforced disappearances and on enforcing economic rights). 

Nonetheless, we will continue to work hard as a nonmember of the Council with 
democratic allies to urge effective action at the Council. 

Question. What are the ideal membership requirements for States seeking inclu- 
sion on the Human Rights Council? Can these requirements be enacted under the 
current Human Rights Council framework? 

Answer. Ideally, every member of the Council would have a firm and demon- 
strated commitment to the protection and promotion of human rights. Regrettably, 
U.S. calls for more stringent standards for elections were not adopted. We had 
called for a class of rank abusers to be disqualified from running such as states 
under U.N. Security Council sanctions for human rights abuses or sponsorship of 
terrorism, and a two-thirds voting requirement in elections for the Council in the 
UNGA. 

In recent years, U.S. representatives have consistently made clear our view that 
the U.N.’s principal human rights body could only improve if its composition im- 
proved, since the now-defunct Commission on Human Rights was comprised of 
roughly 35 percent serious human rights violators. Consequently, the United States 
voted against the U.N. General Assembly resolution establishing the Council on 
March 15, 2006, because there was little or no chance of a substantial improvement 
in membership. 

Perhaps, as a result of the requirement that Council members be individually 
elected in a secret ballot, a slight improvement in composition (compared to the 
Commission) has been achieved in the Council, with Iran and Venezuela defeated 
and some recent Commission members such as Sudan and Zimbabwe not running. 
However, the repressive Government of Cuba was easily elected. 

Question. With an increase in its budget and a mandate to meet more often and 
be more proactive, do you think there is potential for positive results from the new 
Human Rights Council? 

Answer. We have been concerned and discouraged by the Council’s early decisions. 
However, crucial upcoming tests are whether the Council will adopt country-specific 
resolutions on critical cases like Sudan, Cuba, North Korea, and Burma; maintain 
the civil and political rights mandates along with the economic rights mandates fa- 
vored by developing countries; eliminate the wasteful Human Rights Subcommis- 
sion; concentrate on practical technical assistance and advisory services; and estab- 
lish a useful approach to “Universal Periodic Review” of U.N. members concerning 
human rights performance. We will assess the situation over the next few months. 

Question. Can you provide some insight into the dynamics that led to the election 
of some of the countries that much of the world considers poor examples of govern- 
ments that respect human rights? Should it be seen as a protest of some kind? Will 
the composition of the Council adversely affect the decisions that it will have to 
make? Since the new rules allow suspension of member states that commit “. . . 
gross, systemic human rights violations,” is it likely that some of these nations now 
on the Council with poor human rights records could be looked at for suspension? 

Answer. Countries with poor human rights records frequently engage in hard- 
nosed campaigning involving vote trading, reciprocal promises of support, and 
threats of withheld aid and favors. 
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Nations on the Council such as Cuba should be looked at for suspension, although 
the rules for suspension make such a decision unlikely. 

Question. What does the developing world stand to gain by blocking U.N. reform? 
What is the outlook on passing these reforms in the near term (3-6 months)? 

Answer. We believe that the developing nations have much to lose by opposing 
U.N. reform. The Gr-77 is resisting several efforts that would overhaul or streamline 
basic managerial structures and practices and improve the Secretariat’s overall ef- 
fectiveness. These reforms are critical to ensuring that the United Nations is fully 
equipped to carry out its important work in the areas of peace and security, human 
rights and democracy, and development. 

One reason why the 0-77 is resisting these efforts is due to their concern that 
reforms such as empowering the Secretary General in his capacity as Chief Admin- 
istrative Officer of the United Nations would cede authority from the General As- 
sembly. They also may be concerned that proposals to outsource some administra- 
tive functions would cut U.N. jobs currently held by their nationals. 

Nevertheless, the United States will continue to press for significant management 
reforms, even though we acknowledge it will be an uphill battle. We have engaged 
the G-77 directly on the details of our reform proposals and gained agreement in 
several areas, including a fully operational ethics office, improved financial manage- 
ment practices, and greater public access to U.N. records. In the short term, we are 
also trying to reach an initial agreement on the review of program mandates. And 
in September, we will push for oversight reforms, which are critical to restoring the 
U.N.’s credibility and reputation. 

Question. I commend your efforts to reach out to the G— 77 nations. How successful 
do you think the United States can be in persuading moderate members of the G— 
77 to support further reform efforts? 

Answer. We have continued to see sharply divided positions emerging on some 
key issues. Many members of the Group of 77 (G-77) are resisting efforts by the 
Secretariat to reform and streamline basic managerial structures and practices. This 
is especially the case where the G-77 feels the Secretariat would be given flexibility 
at the expense of UNGA micromanagement. We have engaged the G-77 directly on 
the details of our reform proposals and gained agreement in several areas, including 
a fully operational ethics office, improved financial management practices, and 
greater public access to U.N. records. In private we are finding that many G-77 
members agree with our efforts, but feel that more is gained in terms of influence, 
if they vote as a bloc with the G-77. This is why our efforts are being directed not 
only at moderate members but also those G-77 leaders encouraging a bloc solidarity 
which undermines achievement of a reformed United Nations, which would actually 
deliver better for G-77 nations. 

Question. Can you provide your assessment of the current OIOS oversight ar- 
rangement; what has been done so far to correct some of its defects; and what might 
also be done to make the OIOS more autonomous, effective, and credible? 

Answer. OIOS has made significant progress in promoting accountability at the 
United Nations, and we are strongly committed to its success. Since 1995, OIOS rec- 
ommendations have improved management and helped save or recover over $175 
million. Nevertheless, OIOS has weaknesses that need to be addressed. 

Recent efforts by the administration have focused on strengthening OIOS trans- 
parency and independence. Beginning in 2005, all OIOS reports were made avail- 
able to U.N. members upon request. However, OIOS still lacks an independent 
budget and is beholden to those it is responsible for investigating. The conclusions 
in the recent report by the U.S. Government Accountability Office support our view 
that OIOS funding arrangements create a potential conflict of interest. Therefore, 
the administration is pressing for the establishment of the Independent Audit Advi- 
sory Committee to ensure OIOS operational independence of the U.N. Secretariat 
and validate its working methods. 

Question. Do you think withholding U.S. funding from the regular U.N.-assessed 
budget would be an effective means of promoting U.N. -reform efforts at this time? 

Answer. We do not believe that this is the appropriate time to withhold dues from 
the United Nations. Although much work remains to be done, we have made some 
progress on reform. The United States is still actively negotiating many additional 
reforms proposed by the Secretary General, though we must acknowledge it will be 
an uphill battle. 

Although far more progress is needed, the General Assembly has now enacted 
some important steps: Establishment of an Ethics Office; strengthened financial dis- 
closure requirements; increased protection from retaliation for reporting misconduct; 
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increased resources for oversight; a commitment to modernize the information tech- 
nology infrastructure; some limited authority for the Secretary General to redeploy 
staff and resources; improved financial management practices; and adoption of 
International Public Sector Accounting Standards. 

We hope to see additional progress in the fall, when the General Assembly re- 
sumes its consideration of U.N. reform proposals. At that time, we will be in a bet- 
ter position to determine whether additional leverage, such as withholding, is nec- 
essary to enable us to advance our reform agenda. 

Question. Can the reform agenda survive the Secretary General transition? Are 
there any indications on how the next Secretary General might be chosen and what 
a good candidate might look like from a U.S. perspective? 

Answer. We are consulting closely with members of the Security Council to reach 
agreement on a candidate to succeed U.N. Secretary General, Kofi Annan, whose 
term ends December 31. The members of the Security Council held a straw poll on 
Monday, June 24, to get a sense of the degree of support for each of the four cur- 
rently declared candidates and will continue to work closely together. 

while it is unclear what impact the straw poll will have on the race, we are con- 
tinuing our review of candidates for this position. Candidates must be nominated 
by a member state. The only individuals thus far who have been nominated are 
South Korean FM, Ban Ki-Moon; Sri Lankan diplomat, Jayantha Dhanapala; Thai 
Deputy Prime Minister, Surakiart Sathirathai; and U.N. Under Secretary General 
for Communications and Public Information, Shashi Tharoor, who is a citizen of 
India. Other candidates might emerge later in the process. 

The United States believes the selection of the Secretary General is not bound by 
regional considerations and should be based on individual qualifications. It is also 
essential that the next Secretary General continue with the reform agenda and our 
evaluation of candidates will be based on their commitment to U.N. reform and to 
responsible budgeting specifically. 

We believe it is particularly important for the next Secretary General to have the 
broad vision, high ethical standards, and exceptional leadership and management 
skills needed to run an organization as complex as the United Nations. 

We have not made any decisions regarding candidates, and will continue to con- 
sult closely with other Security Council members. We hope the selection process can 
be completed by September or October so that the new Secretary General will have 
a sufficient transition period in which to prepare for his or her new responsibilities. 
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